THE THEATRE. 


NOVEMBER, 1891. 


Maeterlinck—A Mare’s Nest. 


D>ROBABLY no more insatiable creature exists in the 
scheme of Nature than the habitual—I will not say 
professional—promoter of literary, and especially of 
dramatic, idols, in search of virtues whereby to justify 
the faith that is in them. Mr. William Archer is no 
exception to this rule. If any doubt existed on this 

point, his recent article in the Fortnightly Review, “ A Pessimist 
Playright,” would soon dispose of it. The rage for [bsen having 
had its day, the occasion for a new man became apparent, and with 
the occasion came the man. The Columbus who discovered Ibsen 
has discovered that someone else has discovered Maurice Maeterlinck, 
and straightway adopts him as his own. 

The Paris Figaro was the first to announce that a dramatic star of 
the first magnitude had arisen. To M. Mirbeanu it fell to declare 
that the Belgian playright’s five-act tragedy, “La Princesse Maleine,” 
“contained things more beautiful than the most beautiful things in 
Shakespeare.” That being so, it is a little odd that nearly a year 
elapses before we hear anything of him in this country. Let it not 
be supposed for a moment that Mr. Archer agrees with this critical 
estimate of the new-comer. But he receives the declaration without 
apparent surprise; he mildly remarks: “If instead of Shakespeare 
M. Mirbeau had written ‘Webster’ he would have remained on the 
hither side of extravagance. A Webster who has read Alfred de 
Musset—so I would, not define, but suggest M. Maeterlinck. It 
appears that he has himself deprecated the overwhelming com- 
parison with Shakespeare. He is wise.” I should think so, and 
perhaps I ought to add, reasonably modest. It is equal to saying 
“Tf instead of Calcutta Mr. Brown had said Gravesend as his destina- 
tion, he would have been on the hither side of extravagance.” 

But the sources of M. Maeterlinck’s inspiration—or shall I say, in 
the fullest sense of the word, information—extend, according to Mr. 
Archer, far beyond the narrow limits of Webster or De Musset. 
Poe and Baudelaire are responsible for elements in the talent of this 
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various person. Mr. Archer will not suggest that he has directly 
borrowed from the minor Elizabethans, for the excellent reason that 
he has probably never read them. But—and here it seems that the 
commentator is practically admitting the strength of the case against 
him—his imagination loves to dwell on horror for horror’s sake, and 
he is not averse from calling in the most antiquated machinery to 
make our flesh creep. In fact, as I shall point out presently, there 
are passages in the article, which, but for Mr. Archer’s unimpeach- 
able sincerity and candour, might lead up to the idea that under his 
panegyrics lie, but carelessly concealed, an excuse, if not a justification, 
for a recantation. This is probably due to an attempt on the part of 
an enthusiast to preserve a well balanced judicial tone. 

The works dealt with are “La Princesse Maleine ” and two one-act 
plays, “ L’Intruse” and “ Les Aveugles.” The last mentioned may 
be dismissed in a few words, Mr, Archer’s own: “Suffice it to say 
that . . of the thirteen characters all are blind save one, and he 
is dead !” He describes it as “even more weird, if not more im- 
pressive, than ‘L’Intruse.’” I should claim permission to call it 
ghastly. But Mr. Archer is too wise to say much about it. 

I am sorry to take up so much space in quotation, but I am bound 
to do it to make the criticism intelligible. “ L’Intruse ” is said to be 
the shortest and simplest of the three dramas, and is especially cited 
to convey a just impression of M. Maeterlinck’s talent :— 


ScENE: “A rather sombre room in an old chateau.” 
PERSONAGES : “ The Grandfather (blind), the Father, the Uncle, the three 
Daughters, the Sister of Mercy, the Servant.” 


In the lamp-lit room sit the Grandfather, Father, Uncle, and three Daughters. 
The Mother is lying in the next room slowly recovering from a terrible 
illness consequent upon the birth of a child. To-day the doctor has declared 
the patient out of danger, so that, for the first time for weeks, the family tries 
to breathe freely. The child has scarcely moved since its birth, and has 
uttered no cry ; they fear that it is deaf and dumb. They expect a visit this 
evening from the sister of the Father and Uncle, the superior of a convent. 
The eldest daughter is seated at the window looking out for her. 


The Father : You see nothing coming, Ursula ? 

The Daughter : Nothing, father. 

The Father: Not in the avenue? You can see the avenue ? 

The Daughter : Yes, father ; the moon is shining, and I can see down the 
avenue right to the cypress-grove. 

The Grandfather: And you see no one, Ursula ? 

The Daughter : No one, grandfather. 

The Uncle ; 1s the night fine ? 

The Daughter: Very fine ; do you hear the nightingales ? 

The Uncle: Yes, yes. 

The Daughter ; A breath of wind is stirring in the avenue. 

The Grandfather : A breath of wind in the avenue, Ursula ? 

The Daughter : Yes, the trees are shivering a little. 

The Uncle ; It is strange that my sister is not yet here. 

The Grandfather : I no longer hear the nightingales, Ursula. 

The Daughter ; I think someone has entered the garden, grandfather. 

The Grandfather ; Who is it ? 

The Daughter ; I cannot tell: I see no one. 

The Uncle : There is no one. 

The Daughter: There must be someone in the garden; the nightingales 
ecased singing suddenly, 
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The Uncle : But I hear no footsteps. 
The Daughter : Someone must be passing by the pond, for the swans are 
frightened. 
The Father : You see no one ? 
The Daughter : No one, father. 
The Father : Yet the pond must be in the moonlight. 
The Daughter : Yes ; I can see that the swans are frightened. 
The Uncle : I am sure it ie my sister that has frightened them. She must 
have come in by the wicket gate. 
The Father : I cannot understand why the dogs do not bark. 
The Daughter : I see the watch-dog crouched in the inmost corner of his 
kennel. The swans are flying towards the other bank. 
The Uncle: They are afraid of my sister. Let me see. (He calls.) Sister! 
Sister! Is it yon? (No one answers.) 
The Daughter : I am sure someone has entered the garden. You will see. 
The Uncle : But she would answer me ! 
The Grandfather : Are not the nightingales beginning to sing again, Ursula ? 
The Daughter : { cannot hear one, even in the distance. 
The Grandfather : Yet there is no noise to disturb them. 
The Father : The night is as silent as death. 
The Gran‘father : It must have been some stranger that frightened them ; 
if it had been one of the family they would not have ceased singing. 
The Daughter : I see one on the great weeping willow. He has flown away. 
£ 2 o ¥ © 
(Suddenly the sound of the sharpening of a scythe is heard.) 
The Grandfather (starting) : Oh! 
The Uncle: Ursula, what is that ? 
The Daughter: I cannot tell; I think it is the gardener. I do not see 
clearly ; he is in the shadow of the house. 
The Father : It is the gardener going to mow the grass. 
The Uncle : Does he mow in the dark ? 
The Father: Is not to-morrow Sunday ?—Yes. I noticed that the grass 
around the house was very long. 
The Grandfather : His scythe seems to make such a noise— 
The Daughter : He is mowing close to the house. 
The Grandfather : Do you see him, Ursula ? 
The Daughter : No, grandfather ; he is in the shadow. 
The Grandfather : His scythe seems to make such a noise— 
The Daughter : Your hearing is very keen, grandfather. 
The Grandfather : I am afraid he will waken my daughter. 
The Uncle ; We can scarcely hear him at all. 
The Grandfather : I hear him as though he were mowing in the house. 


Mr. Archer gives his reader credit for guessing that the Intruder is 
Death, though he makes quite sure by mentioning the fact. Who 
can wonder that the poor baby died ? An ocean of peppermint could 
not avert the consequences of such spasmodic flatulency as this, 
Now, let us see what are the virtues claimed for this curious piece of 
work. Mr.;Archer admits that “this death’s head and cross-bones 
mannerism,” as he very justly calls it, seems a trifle grotesque and 
childish, and he adds with equal point and justice, “ we feel as though 
the poet were trying to appal us with a turnip lantern at the top of a 
pole.” All very well and good ; but who would think of recognising 
in the foregoing quotation “a musical rather than a purely literary 
effect and those ever-recurring emblems of death and disaster — 
cypresses and weeping willows, cemeteries and crosses, owls and 
ravens, meteors, marsh lights, miasmas, and all sorts of atmospheric 
signs and portents ” (Mr, Archer has got his hero’s stock-in-trade, not 
to call it a bag ,of tricks, very neatly catalogued), “notes and 
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symphonies in the fugue of terror which M. Maeterlinck elaborates 
with strange and delicate art.” In my Philistine ignorance, I looked 
upon the material gardener sharpening a material scythe as a particu- 
larly clumsy, not to say vulgar, embodiment of a trite allegory ; 
but I suppose it must now he regarded as “a note in the symphony 
or fugue of terror,” &c. 

But the most extraordinary claim to literary virtue is to come. “A 
great part of M. Maeterlinck’s dialogue consists of chiming repetitions 
of nicely cadenced phrases. He has caught from Alfred de Musset 
the artful artlessness, the brevity, the unemphatic nervousness of his 
diction.” From the foregoing extract, it will be seen that his diction 
is decidedly unemphatic, except so far as tedious repetition can 
make it otherwise, but I have yet to learn that unemphatic repetition 
is either a dramatic or a literary virtue, even when the repetitions 
“chime ” and the phrases are nicely cadenced. We shall have similar 
qualities claimed next for “The House that Jack Built,” not to 
mention “The Three Blind Mice.” In fact, there is a touch of 
tragedy about the latter which ought to appeal to some enterprising 
foreign playwright. It is almost as fit for dramatic treatment as 
“L’Intruse”; in fact, I am not sure that the carving knife as 
the instrument of Fate is not preferable to the scythe. That Mr. 
Archer is not unconscious of the close proximity of some of the 
dialogue to the ridiculous is manifest, when he at first suggests the 
method of Ollendorff, whom, with a nervous facetiousness, he dubs “a 
dramatist in his way.” After the glorification of Maeterlinck, I should 
not be a bit surprised if an intrepid explorer for unknown dramatic 
beauties were to discover them in the adventures of the gold pen of 
my cousin and the leathern boots of the good baker. They would, 
however, probably be of the wholesomely humorous order, and that 
might prove a fatal drawback. 

But M. Maeterlinck’s big gan—and Mr. Archer’s—is “ La Princesse 
Maleine.” Space will not allow me to set out Mr. Archer’s synopsis 
of the plot at length, and I can only use one of Mr. Archer’s extracts. 
Nuptials are about to take place between the Princess Maleine and 
young Prince Hialmar, of Holland, when a quarrel between their 
respective parents produces a rupture. The result of the ensuing 
war is that the kingdom of Marcellus (Maleine’s father’s) is devastated, 
and Maleine’s fate unknown. Hialmar is about to marry the 
Princess Uglyane, whose mother, Queen Anne of Jutland, has 
gained a baleful ascendancy over the old King Hialmar. Maleine 
manages to make her way to the capital of the King Hialmar, where, 
unrecognised, she becomes the waiting-woman of Princess Uglyane. 
She meets Prince Hialmar by night beside a fountain in the park, 
who takes her for Uglyane. Then comes the following dialogue :— 

Maleine: 1 am afraid! Oh, what is that stirring in the earth around us ? 

Hialmar: It is nothing ; it is a mole, a poor little mole at work. 

Maleine: Tam afraid. 

Hialmar: But we are in the park here. 


Maleine: Are there walls around the park ? 
Hialmar , Yes, there are walls and moats around the park. 
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Maleine: And no one can enter ? 

Hialmar : No one—but many an unknown thing enters it none the less. 
Maleine : I am bleeding at the nose. 

Hialmar : You are bleeding at the nose ? 

Maleine: Yes ; where is my handkerchief ? 

Hialmar : Let us go to the fountain. 

Maleine: Oh, my gown is already soaked with blood ! 
Hialmar : Uglyane, Uglyane, has the bleeding ceased ? 
Maleine: Yes. (A silence.) 

Hialmar: What are you thinking of ? 

Maleine: I am sad. 

Hialmar: You are sad? What are you thinking of, Uglyane ? 
Maleine: I am thinking of the Princess Maleine. 
Hialmar: What do you say ? 

Maleine: I am thinking of the Princess Maleine. 
Hialmar: Do you know the Princess Maleine ? 
Maleine : I am the Princess Maleine. 

Hialmar: What ? 

Maleine: I am the Princess Maleine. 

Hialmar: You are not Uglyane ? 

Maleine: I am the Princess Maleine. 


Hialmar: You are the Princess Maleine! You are the Princess Maleine ! 
But she is dead ! 


Maleine: I am the Princess Maleine. 


(Here a shaft of moonlight penetrates the trees and fulls on the Princess 
Maleine). 


Hialmar: Oh, Maleine !—But whence have you come ? And how have you 
come hither ? How have you come hither ? 

Maleine: I do not know. ; 

Hialmar: My God! My God! My God! My God! Whence have I escaped 
to-day ! What a load have you lifted from my soul to-night! My God! My 
God! from what a tomb have I risen !—Maleine! Maleine! what are we to 
do now ?—Maleine ! I believe I am heart-deep in heaven ! 

Maleine: Oh, I too! 

(Here the fountain gives a strange gasp and dies). 

Both (turning) : Oh! 

Maleine: What is that ? What can that be ? 

Hialmar: Do not weep ; do not fear. It is the fountain ! 

Maleine: What is happening here ? What is going to happen? I must go! 
I must go! I must go! 

Hialmar: Do not weep ! 

Maleine: I must go! 

Hialmar : The fountain is dead ; let us go elsewhither. ( Zveunt). 

Now, I ask anyone if it is necessary to call in the assistance of 
Webster, backed up by Alfred de Musset, Baudelaire, Poe, and 
Ollendorff, not to mention Shakespeare, to produce such stuff as 
this ? Who but a self-deceived zealot could find here the “ notes in 
the symphonies or fugues of terror,” and the thousand and one 
merits Mr. Archer’s microscopic eye has discovered in his idol ? 
Remember that these quotations are not of my own choice. Mr. 
Archer has selected them in support and justification of his eulogies. 
Had he quoted less freely we might have been inclined to give 


greater credit to his judgment and to Maeterlinck’s literary in- 
fallibility. 


Maleine is received with outward kindness, but the wicked Queen 
drags old King Hialmar into a plot to pvison her, and after a scene 
of considerable power, containing a strong external resemblance to 
one in Macbeth, strangles her. An epidemic of slaughter has now 
set in. The King kills the court jester, who has seen the deed com- 
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mitted. Hialmar slays first Anne and then himself, and the old 
King, his reason overpowered, totters out leaning heavily on the 
nurse. “ You will not bear me ill-will?” he murmurs. “ Let us go 
to breakfast. Will there be salad? I long fora little salad. . . . 
I cannot tell why, but I am a trifle sad to-day. My God, my God! 
how can the dead look so unhappy” I think I can see where Mr. 
Mirbeau has found M. Maeterlinck’s point of contact with Shakes- 
peare, but I cannot help thinking also that it would have been kinder to 
his client not to have drawn attention to it. Unquesticnably, in the 
matter of incident there are many points of resemblance to “ Hamlet,” 
but they are merely superficial. 

I havealready suggested that a sufficient condemnation of the new 
Master is to be found within the limits of Mr. Archer’s own article. 
It is so strong that I doubt if even his skilful advocacy will succeed 
in giving enough weight to the subtle and barely appreciable virtues 
he has ferreted out, to counterbalance his own objections. In addi- 
tion to what I have quoted, he anticipates the popular verdict in very 
striking and appropriate terms. Nothing could express the probable 
Philistine opinion of “La Princess Maleine” better than his own 
words, “a mechanical accumulation of threadbare horrors.” So far, 
he seems to have gauged the public taste. Whether he will find a 
following in the belief that the play is the work of a potent, if morbid, 
fantasy and of a strange and subtle literary talent, and if those 
qualities will be generally appreciated as valuable ingredients in the 
composition of a dramatist, is another matter. His final note of con- 
demnation should be conclusive. Speaking of the playwright’s free 
use of mechanism, he says: “ Theoretically, all this is melodramatic, 
operatic, musty, cheap.” The “theoretically ” is distinctly precious, 
but its object is clear when we read on: “ but if the effect in art 
justifies the means, I think M. Maeterlinck may plead justification ” 
—a statement, coming from so stern an artistic moralist as Mr. 
Archer, nothing less than astounding. I wonder what he would 
have said to anyone else who had been unfortunate enough to give 
utterance to such a heresy. Nothing more, I take it, need be said 
when the dramatist’s advocate is put to such shifts as this, and when 
the playwright himself practically admits his own inability to pro- 
duce his effects legitimately by wanton recourse to the aid of fire- 
works and conjuring tricks. 

G. W. Dancy. 


Sr 
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On the Making of (Unknown) Friends. 


office and affairs of love,” writes one whom we regard as 

the depository of all wisdom. But is it? The words 

were thrust betwixt the lips of Claudio when on the rack 

of jealousy, and should obtain no wider recognition than 

that of fitness to his case. I am concerned with but one 

‘S of those “other things,’ the player’s art, for which be 

sure Shakespeare entertained a fellow feeling. Is friendship con- 

stant here ? The Sage and Aphorist is silent, jealous too, perhaps— 

for the dignity of his profession! His silence need not stay our 

mouths, and we may do service in appraising the value of unknown 
friends. 

There can be none but will admit that the player, out of all sorts 
and conditions of men, is in sorest.need of friends. It is at once his 
glory and his pain to walk ever in the sun. For him there is no 
solitude, no seclusion, no shadow. Wherever he goes, the jangle of 
gossip heralds his coming. Rings on her fingers and bells on her 
toes had been no surer alarum to slumbering interest for the lady of 
Banbury Cross than the simple cry, “An actress!” A hundred 
Curious Impertinents, to borrow a great man’s phrase, are ever busy 
prying into his study windows, his garden nooks, his kitchen, and 
his cellar ; and, should he shed the player’s clothes with the player’s 
part, though the police will not run him in, the public will—for 
breach of privilege—and leave him to languish in neglect. Once an 
actor, always an actor,in more senses than one. For his work is 
never seen apart from himself, and the two being therefore regarded 
as inseparable, he must always be labouring to maintain the pious 
delusion. And this presses hardly upon him, since he is judged 
not by what he is, nor by what he does, but by what /e appears to 
be. Whence may be surmised the straits he is in for friends ; for- 
asmuch as upon them he is dependent for the knowing whether that 
appearance is what—in the interests of his art, perhaps, too, of his 
nature—he would fain hope it is. 

Now Friendship cannot exist without, as a first element, Truth. 
If a friend deviate by one hair’s breadth from truth, he will approach 
perilously near sycophancy on the one side and treachery on the 
other. To pamper self-esteem is a crime no greater than to unjustly 
wound it. Yet is it not as hard a thing as to adventure near the 
pole, to be sincere, in the beaten way of friendship, with an actor ? 
Among current sayings, one of the most monstrous is that it is easy 
to tell the truth and hard to tell a lie. But grossly and wholly false 
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as it is when applied to ordinary human intercourse, this monstrosity 
becomes Gargantuan when applied to intercourse with actors. For 
the second element of friendship is tenderness, and how can a desire 
to be both true and tender find fulfilment, when in the act of speak- 
ing truth you must perforce put tenderness behind you, and lay bare 
the faults which, with friends not players, your tenderness would 
gloss over, to the detriment of neither. Try as you may, you 
cannot distinguish between the part and the man when you come 
to criticise. And it is a thousand to one that you will merely 
wound his feelings when in loyalty to him you are striving to 
correct a fault. Begin with as lofty an ideal as you may, a very 
little experience will prove that your sincerity will either make a 
breach between you or will gradually convince your friend that 
your judgment is unreliable. In either event your friendship be- 
comes useless and barren. And the simple fact that you know the 
actor and he knows you, goes far towards placing you in his opinion 
in the ranks of the idle gossips who chatter, chatter, chatter fulsome 
flatteries in his ear, and whose noisy babble he heeds—if he be wise 
—no more than the clatter of magpies. 

My subject suggested itself during a careless survey of a friend’s 
album. Turning the pages I came upon a letter from a great actress. 
It had been written on the morning after a disastrous defeat. 
Players, like Napoleons, have their Waterloos, and the Wellington 
of an exhausting character, backed by battalions of sceptical critics, had 
driven this poor lady, disordered and despairing, from the position 
she had occupied as tragedy queen. The enthusiasm the night 
before had been overwhelming. The voice of the people had, with 
apparent sincerity, pronounced her effort triumphant. But she had 
known by instinct that these were the cheers of well-meaning but false 
friends, and probably exaggerating the extent of her failure, had, 
while the flower-and-wreath farce was in progress at the close of the 
tragedy, allowed a pathetic pleading look to betray her bitter dis- 
appointment. My friend being still on the sunny side of thirty— 
the drama, and the countless little human dramas nightly enacted 
within the drama, are so serious to the young—had been, I imagine, 
affected with a responsive heartache, and, knowing exactly how the 
journals would sum up sweet Desd-Imogen’s elaborate performance, 
giving her never a hint where or why she had failed, or where and 
how succeeded, had hastily written a criticism for her guidance no 
less than for her comfort, and sent it off that very night. Thus much 
he told me plainly, but indeed her letter made it almost as clear. It 
ran thus: “ You cannot guess the comfort I have drawn from your 
criticism. It comes well in such a needy time, overpowered as I 
feel by a sense of utter failure. My heart was very heavy till you 
lightened it. The morning brought me nothing but the papers— 
ugh !—all, all clouds. Such gloom and desolation was upon 
me! until your letter came—a ray of sunlight. In your cheering 
words I read that one at least has percieved (I regret to say 
that the spelling was thus). my intentions, and, oh, the en- 
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couragement that is you cannot think. We have none to tell us 
what we do wrong, how we may improve. From the papers to-day I 
gathered that I must have been hopelessly, shockingly bad, though 
the vitriol is wrapped up in sugary words. To-night, but for your 
sweetly helpful criticism, so straightly peircing (h’m !) to the heart 
of my thoughts and my intentions, I should have been utterly at sea. 1 
should not have known what to change, and whether in changing it 
I was doing so for the better or the worse. The dear work would 
have seemed irksome, and I—with that weight at my heart—the 
saddest, illest . . . Desd-Imogen .. . that ever lived and 
died. Now all is well. I feel your praises and your blame are just. 
The reasons you give me for altering this and that are good and 
true. I shall be better, much, to-night ; thanks and ever thanks to 
you. Will you always send me your ideas after I have played a new 
part, or indeed at any time? I shall be grateful, deeply grateful. 
It is friends like you we want, all of us; friends to speak the truth 
and show us to ourselves as they see us.” 

“T didn’t know you knew Miss Ter-ReHan-derson,” I said. 
“Know her ? I don’t,” was his reply. ‘“ Then does she know you ?” 
lasked. “Not from Adam, if she met me!” “ Oh, come, age surely 
isn’t affecting her sight to that extent, is it?” .and I turned another 
leaf to shut out a reproachful frown, for one must not joke with an 
idolater on the subject of his idol. 

Later, when the last trace of wrath had vanished from his brow, we 
reverted to this topic and he proudly owned that her wish had been 
faithfully observed. Upon every new assumption, upon most re- 
vivals of old ones, he pronounced judgment; and his censures and 
advice and praise were always received with unfeigned gratitude. 
With lapse of time—for the letter quoted is ten or a dozen years old— 
he realised that he was meant to be of use in this direction, and by 
degrees enlarged his clientéle. On his list of unknown correspon- 
dents are now three actresses and two actors, whose names are 
“familiar in the mouth as household words.’ And were he to 
advertise, say on the first page of the Hra, as Critical-Adviser-in- 
Ordinary to Miss , Mr. ——, and so on, and add a few extracts 
from their letters of thanke and appreciation by way of testimonial, 
it is all Lombard Street to.a China orange that he would be flooded 
with orders for goods of similar pattern and equal quality, and 
rapidly transformed into a Wholesale Dealer in Honest Apprehen- 
sions and Appraisements. 

Now imagine for a moment what would have happened had he 
come to know any one of these thankful if heteroclitic letter-writers. 
At once it would have become his object, granting that friendship 
so-called was possible between them, to fit his mood with that of 
his friend. No longer would he stand firm on his own pedestal of 
independence. The tenderness in their relation would set him agog 
to join the actor on his own ground of joy in triumph and instinctive 
avoidance of unpleasant topics, naturally including causes of defeat. 
If his friend were still at the bottom of the ladder, it would be 
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so cruel to play the croaking raven, depressing when most encourage- 
ment is wanted, and seeming ever on the look out for blots and 
errors and slips and blurs. Then, suppose the actor, after countless 
heartaches and the thousand other ills the struggling player is heir to, 
arrived at the top of his profession, what opening here for the 
honest friend in close personal communion with the victor! Why 
his plight is worse than when the victory was yet to win and all the 
mighty odds against it. For when the summit is reached and there is 
nothing more to conquer, there is yet everything to hold; and the 
intimate who ventures to suggest that that square inch is slippery, 
and the breath of popular app.ause not the most bracing of tonics or 
nourishing of foods, condemns himself asa bird of ill-omen, a rat 
who scents the coming doom, and wants to scuttle away from the 
sinking ship, or some other false and “ fearful wild-fowl.” It is he, 
who with a few well-meant words of expostulation and advice con- 
jures up a rival near the throne; conveys to his friend’s sinking 
heart the fear that the sceptre, seized only after toilsome years, will 
be snatched from his grasp; becomesa terror, throwing shadows long 
before they are due of advancing age, enfeebled powers, empty houses, 
degrading neglect, unmerited oblivion. Human nature, being as it is,. 
recoils from such a task. The friend, with all the longing in the 
world to besincere, would scarce be human if he did not humour the 
man and woman whose happiness he is bound up in. It would 
argue a heroism scarcely to be asked of common flesh and blood to 
resolve to unravel the knot of your friend’s artistic merits and 
demerits, when as clear as daylight you would see at starting that 
nothing short of severance from him could be the reward of your 
labour of love. In setting out todo it you would, unaided by Crom- 
wellian fortitude and inflexibility of purpose, fail to keep friends. 
with yourself; and to be false to oneself yet true to another is an 
enterprise invariably unattended by success, since the days of Laertes 
onwards. Cain found it quite impossible to be his brother’s keeper, 
though we may reasonably conclude that Abel was an amiable 
comrade. How, then, should we expect that a nervous, excitable, 
tortured, apprehensive creature, such as an actor must of necessity be, 
a man of trials such as Abel never could have had, should inspire a 
friend to be truer than Cain to histrust. No, let the personal friend, 
the companion, the confidant, be overtly what he must be covertly, 
one of the troop of partisan adherents. Let affection blind him to 
the spots on his artistic sun. And let the duty of spying out its 
defects and its glories fall upon the friend unknown. 

Had Cain enjoyed the advantage of the penny post, he would in 
all probability have hesitated to push matters to extremity. He 
would have weighed his objections, cast them into literary form, 
searched with agony of spirit for the exact word to expressthe exact 
shade of meaning, and so have arrived at a juster estimate of his case 
against his brother. So, too, Abel having received the document. 
would have scanned it hastily ; then—the first flush of indignation, 
pique, resentment over—more carefully and calmly, admitting this to 
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be just and that to have “ something in it,” and despite his fast-rooted 
belief in the righteousness of his own cause (or, as the histrionic 
ectype would say, “his own reading ”), adopting some of the points 
advanced by his critic and so altering the temper and tone of his 
conduct. But the personal contact was fatal. Critic and criticised 
got to loggerheads at once. The friendship which had existed for so- 
long was dissolved at a touch. Abel refused to take hints and better 
his performance on the world’s stage; and Cain, incensed no doubt 
at the rejection of his timely warnings, took steps to shorten his 
brother’s artistic career. 

The moral of the story is written legibly in that letter from which 
—without the permission of my Quixotic acquaintance—I have dared 
to give an extract. To become a great artist life must belived to 
oneself in the cause of art; and situated as actors are, it is inconceiva- 
ble that their close friends can rank theirart higher in the affections 
than themselves. Therefore as help-mates, in an artistic sense, those 
friends are useless, and the unknown outsider steps in to fulfil the 
functions that should be theirs. For want of such an honest soul, 
mannerism runs riot in a promising style; silly things by the score 
are done and relished in the doing ; a dozen actors out of every dozen 
anda half are “curtail’d of fair proportion, scarce half made up,” and 
that so“ lamely and unfashionably.” that high achievement never can 
be theirs. The mirror, though useful enough to show the turn of a 
calf, the hang of a gown, the set of a coat,is beggarly poor to stamp 
with truth or falsehood the outlines of a character, the tones of a voice, 
the fitness of a gesture. The only “giftie” who can give the power 
to see oneself as others see us, is an honest friend. And though to 
be honest is to be one man picked out of ten thousand, that saying 
only applies to the man who is brought into relations, involving 
profit and loss, with another of his kind. Every man alone is sin- 
cere, saving only self-deceivers. And of sach is not the kingdom 
of art. Only with the entrance of a second person hypocrisy begins. 
And so long as it is through the medium of the post that the friend- 
ship is maintained, that entrance of a second person, with all its 
imperfections on its head, may be avoided. No actor’s equipment 
is complete without a friend; but he must be one who is “ not too 
much friend but just friend enougi:.” 

ANTHONY May. 
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Avenged | 


(Poem for Recitation.) 


EAD me no more—leave me, for pity’s sake— 
You do but mock me with your texts and prayers ! 
You come to comfort me ? to speak to me 
Of pardon and of peace ? Ah, Sir, forbear— 
You know not what you do! Comfort to me? 
There is no word in all that holy Book 

Can whisper peace into my restless soul— 

No blessing that your sacred office yields 

Can give me pardon in this weary world, 

Or in the world beyond. Yet you are kind— 
Indeed I am not thankless ;—stay awhile, 

If you can bear with me, and hear me out ; 
Then hate me, spurn me, curse me, if you will, 
But do not seek to comfort me again ! 


How can I tell you of the by-gone days 

When life was one long, happy holiday, 

And sunny hours of fleeting gladness sped 
That knew no chilling cloud of grief or pain ? 
Yes—I was happy once ;—sometimes in dreams 
I wander through the peaceful village street, 
The little world that bounded in my life, 
And, from the doorway of our cottage home, 
My gentle, grey-haired mother’s patient face 
Smiles a sweet welcome on her only child. 
Ah me—those happy days! Why did he come 
To steal away the sunshine of my life 

And quench it in a rain of bitter tears ? 

I loved him, aye, I loved him, and he lied ;— 
And when the golden sea of harvest rolled 
Over the land once more, it left behind 

A broken wreck of honour. love, and hope, 

A ruined life—a tiny, nameless grave. 


So the grey months of sullen sadness passed, 
While the twin vultures of Despair and Shame 
Gnawed ever at my heart,—and, day by day, 
In silent grief and unreproachful love 

My broken-hearted mother pined and wept. 
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But when the winter brightened into spring 
There crept a village whisper in my ear 

That he was coming back ; and my despair 
Glowed into fury as the rumour grew 

That he was coming to bring home his bride. 
They came—I marked them pass our blighted home— 
She looking lovingly into his face, 

And he caressing her with that false smile 
That once had lied to me; and as they passed 
A thousand devils leapt within my heart, 

And, by my nameless babe’s unhallowed grave, 
I swore to be avenged upon them both. 


So passed a year; and on the self-same day 

Their child was born—his child and hers—I stood 
And held my dying mother’s hand, and heard 
Her last forgiving words of gentle love, 

And, weeping, closed her tear-worn eyes in rest. 


Despised, dishonoured, friendless and alone ! 

My cup of bitterness had overflowed ; 

And, with an aching heart, ‘I left the home 
Where all my life had passed, and hid my shame 
Amid strange faces in the town hard by. 


Then lagged the months in sullen loneliness ; 

But still my purpose faltered not—for still 

The demons never slept within my heart, 

Whose whispered poison throbbed through every pulse— 
“ Revenge—your child—revenge!” And while I schemed,. 
Behold, the hours of one more dreary year 

Outran my tardy purpose. Then came news 

Of fever in the village ; and anon 

I knew that he was dead. But they lived yet ; 

The avenging hand that laid one victim low 

Had spared the mother and the child for me. 


The autumn mists lay dank above the fields, 
The dead brown leaves swirled in the fitful breeze, 
The autumn twilight deepened into night, 
As, with my vengeance ripened in my heart, 

I sought the village that had been my home, 
And, listening, stood without her cottage door. 
The door was open—but the lights were low, 
Nor on my ear fell any sound of life. 

Then, with the guilty footsteps of a thief 

I stole into the parlour, where the babe 

Lay in its tiny cot against the wall, 

And on the table some half-finished work 
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Told of the watching mother, called away 

On some brief errand while her baby slept. 
*Tis well! I cried, the Devil prospers me !— 
Then seized the sleeping babe within my arms 
And fled into the darkness—pausing not 

Until I stood within the lonely fields 

Where, through the chilly curtain of the mist, 
The village lights gleamed faint and far away. 
Around me, all was stillness ;—save the wind, 
Sighing dead summer’s dirge amid the trees, 
No sound disturbed the silence ; till the babe, 
Awake and shivering within my arms, 

Sent forth a wailing cry, that drove me on 
Whither some demon finger beckoned me — 
A dark and stagnant pool, o’er-grown with weeds, 
Whose muddy depths, thick with a noisome slime, 
Breathed forth contagicn to the air around. 
Avenged ! avenged !—the devils at my heart 
Leapt at the word ! But, lo! the helpless babe 
Put forth its tiny hand and touched my face 
As with a soft caress. Long time I stood, 
Immovable, beside the water’s brink ; 

Then slowly, slowly turned and crept away, 
The baby hand still pressed against my cheek, 
And passed into the shadow of the night. 


The icy breath of morn swept from the hills, 

The rosy light flushed faintly in the east, 

But still, as in a dream, I wandered on : 

And as the child lay trembling at my breast, 
Moaning with pain, and fighting for its breath, 
The fire of vengeance that had scorched my heart, 
Sank into lifeless ashes, and there woke 

A mighty longing and a sickening fear. 

And all that day I hid from human eye, 

Save when I sought a lonely wayside farm 

For food to give the child, that only moaned 

And drooped and pined, and shivered in my arms. 


The sombre shadows of another night 

Were darkening o’er the meadows, as I stole 

Back through the peaceful lanes I knew so well, 
Till, with the babe still clasped against my breast, 

I reached the churchyard gate. The fleeting clouds 
Passed from the silver pathway of the moon, 
Whose ghostly ray fell on a new-made grave ; 
And, kneeling by its side with white, wan face 
And streaming eyes, behold ! a woman prayed. 
The chill night breeze came whispering idly past, 
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Bearing upon its wing the piteous cry, 

“God, send me back my child—my little child! ” 
And as the mother in her anguish knelt 

By the dead father’s grave, I felt the babe 

That lay upon my bosom start and stir, 

Then draw one lorg convulsive, shuddering breath, 
And stiffen in my arms; and while I prayed 

That death might!strike me too, yet once again 
That other prayer came floating through the night, 
“God, give me back my child—my little child!” 


But all at once the woman raised her head 

And looked towards the gate—then, with a scream 

Of wild, delirious joy, she bounded forth. 

“My prayer is heard—thank God! my prayer is heard ! 
My babe—you bring my babe—my little child ! 

God bless you! God reward you!” And she kuelt 
And kissed my hands, and clung about my knees, 
Then caught my lifeless burden in her arms 

And gazed upon its face—and as | turned 

And fled into the shadow, there arose 

Upon the night a shrill and piercing cry, 

A cry of utter, desolate despair, 

Whose deathless wail sounds ever in my ear 

Its note of dreadful doom : Accurs’d ! Accurs’d ! 

No peace in life or death—for at the last 

A babe’s soft hand shall thrust me down from Heaven, 
And through the awful realms of endless woe 

A mother’s cry shall ring for evermore ! 


ALFRED BERLYN. 


> 
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A Common Occurrence. 


but. Gecoughly comfortable. A fire burned in an old- 

fashioned grate; on the table a lowered lamp revealed 

a threadbare, meal-stained table-cloth, bearing a couple 

of plates,a dilapidated cruet, and a few other things 

suggesting that a repast was being made ready for 

two persons. Everything was very quiet. When the 
hour approaches midnight in an English country town, the stillness, 
once you become conscious of it, makes you its prey and may bring 
your spirits to a very low ebb indeed. 

By-and-by the echoes of the street without were awakened ; the 
calm night became agitated with the patter of foot-steps and the 
sound of voices. 

Suddenly the door of the room opened and two persons, who 
quickly changed its surburban trimness into Bohemian disorder, 
burst in. Out-door garments were quickly taken off and thrown 
aside. One of the invaders turned up the lamp, while the other 
loudly pealed a ricketty hand-bell, then both sat down to the table, 
keeping up in the room the storm of laughter and volubility which 
first had disturbed the stillness of the street. 

The light of the newly up-turned lamp shone upon two peculiar 
faces ; peculiar almost to grotesqueness. One was that of a young 
man, hardly beyond his twenty-third year, with brilliantly brown 
eyes, receding forehead, and a thick nose ; full-blooded mobile lips, 
a firmly set jaw, which, with his upper lip and cheeks, was cleanly 
shaven. A mass of hair straggled over his forehead and about his 
ears. The face, which suggested a good humoured and careless 
nature, bore a thin veneer of powder. 

The character of the other face, a woman’s, was much more elusive. 
There was a transitory effect of eyes, hair and expression; the form 
of the features seemed to be moulded according to the mood which 
momentarily swayed one who possessed, apparently, a repertory of 
moods, It wag a face which, seen in a photograph, would stamp the 
insufficiency of the camera as an instrument of facial reproduction. 
The brilliant complexion was toned to a degree which established its 
claim to artistic consideration ; the eye-brows were cleverly arched, 
but the lashes were so weighted with pigment as to destroy all pre- 
tensions to realism ; they fell from the lids like a row of delicate jet 
beads, At the corner of each eye a short black line was pencilled. 
The whole effect of this woman’s face was at once strangely vague 
and attractive. Her age possibly would be the last thing to occur to 
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you; if it did, any attempt to estimate it would involve you in 
such a. state of conjecture that you would be grateful to accept 
the idea of youth which her appearance and manner suggested, and 
leave the matter there. 

Another peal of the bell brought in the landlady with a dish 
bearing two boiled succulent Portugal onions. Their appearance was 
greeted by the young woman with an odd little shriek of rapture. 

“Had a good night, to-night, sir?” asked the landlady, a type of 
her class. 

“‘ Infernally bad,” cried the young man. 

The landlady thought well to appear shocked. 

“Walter!” his companion demurred, with a becoming consciousness 
of what was proper. 

“ Theatrical bodies never does do well here, sir,” said the landlady, 
recovering ; “leastways, very seldom. But, I think, if you was to 
play “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” or “ East Lynne,” there is some as, may- 
be, would come to see you.” 

“My dear Mrs. Matfen, you are a pearl, an unfailing well of novel 
suggestion. Old Crummles, our manager, you know, must really 
come to see you.” The young fellow made no attempt to conceal a 
prodigious yawn. ‘“ Meanwhile, if you would like to sit down—” 

“No sir, thank you. The last company as was here with “ East 
- Lynne,” or was it “Uncle Tom’s Cabin”? had real blood-hounds. 
They was a draw now ; a tremenjous draw.” 

“ Pray, pray, be seated,” entreated Walter again. 

*“ And the young lady as played Lady Jane in “ East Lynne,” or, 
dear me, was it—” 

“My good woman, I insist upon your taking a chair.” Walter 
rose and offered her his own. 

“ Do, do,” backed up his companion. 

But this ruse did not get rid of the landlady ; she would not be 
seated ; she would not leave the room, and she would talk. At last, 
when she did go, her vapid gossip had so damped the spirits of the 
pair, that they sat over their supper for some moments in silence. 

The young woman was the first to recover. She looked with 
glistening eyes at Walter ; a smile puckering her face into a myriad 
of wrinkles. Walter caught her expression, and joined her in a 
burst of laughter. ; 

“By George, Lucretia,” he exclaimed, jumping up from the table. 
‘“‘ What are we thinking about ? That old hag has almost knocked 
the memory out of me.” 

What Walter was thinking about presently became clear when, 
after searching amongst a scramble of garments in a corner of the 
room he drew forth an over-coat and took from one of its pockets a 
big black bottle, which he brandished in the air and shouted, “ Voila ! 
the nectar !” 

Lucretia made no demonstrations of any sort at this new appear- 
ance; jif her delight was as great as Walter’s she,in the cir- 


cumstances, kept it within bounds. The cork was drawn. 
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Granting nectar to have some affinity in its properties to the wine of 
mortals, it would have suffered terribly from Walter’s careless handling. 
With Scotch whiskey, however, it was another matter. Walter was 
about to help his companion, when she seized his wrist as if to deter 
him, but, whatever the intention, its effect was to jerk a greater 
quantity into her glass than possibly Walter would have supplied it 
with without this interruption. Be this as it may, after the supper was 
eaten and they had drawn their chairs before the fire, she submitted 
to the refilling of her glass without observation or protest. The 
conversation had taken a sombre turn. 

“Yes, Walter,” Lucretia was saying, “I have had a ridiculously 
hard time of it. You see I have had no one to help me, to give me 
a shove. If there were not so many rogues in the profession I should 
have done better, but as it is, it is awful! The bogus manager seems 
to regard poor me as his particular prey. Horrid beast! I shouldn’t 
mind so much if I hadn’t talent, but I have talent, haven’t I?” 

Walter was enthusiastic in her praise. The whiskey may have 
had something to do with it, but at that moment words seemed a 
weak medium for the expression of his belief in her. And Lucretia 
while talking of herself did not fail every now and then to give his 
vanity a gentle appreciative pat, which eventually had the effect of 
leading him into that egotistical strain, so common to artists, and 
peculiarly common to those in “the profession.” Walter found in 
this apotheosis of himself a topic to which he warmed as he felt the 
amplifications of which it was capable. From himself in the past 
aud present, he passed on to himself in the future. And a very 
decent future he made for himself ; success without-surfeit ; a trifle 
of bitter just to make the sweets palatable. Satiety was always 
bore. He wanted things flavoured. 

Lucretia lay back in her chair, stretched her feet on the fender, 
and listened. 

“ Yes, the future,” Walter went on, looking at Lucretia with fire 
in his eyes, “ what had it not in store for both of them ?” 

Lucretia sighed. 

Gradually Walter’s ideas became confused, but one idea which 
at first had not been there, became, as it were, complemental to his 
argument, and finally, as he looked at Lucretia, occupied his 
thoughts altogether. She, somehow, was to share in this pretty 
future which he had drawn for himself. Lucretia was quick to 
notice this, and when a break occurred she began, with an 
irrelevancy only delightful in a woman, in a general sort of way to 
speak about marriage. The transition came naturally enough to the 
young man; it gave form to his ideas; it gave form to their 
relationship. Of course, marriage, that was the thing! They would 
get married. It was queer that it had not occurred to him before, 
for it had been running in his head all along. He was, in fact, a 
confounded fool not to have mentioned it first, but now that she 
had—— 

Lucretia protested that she had not; that it was utterly the last 
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thing in her thoughts. The notion had always been hateful to her. 
She had been bothered by men, goodness knows! Few women had 
had greater opportunities, if that had heen her «im. But it was not; 
never had been; never would be. She had always taken men into 
very small account. In his case it was not quite the same, of 
course !—she had never met a man exactly like him; she would 
admit that; she didn’t see there was any harm in doing so, because 
it was the truth. But marriage—no ! 

At this apparent negation of the idea of marriage on the part of 
Lucretia the fire in Walter’s eyes burned more fiercely. What did 
she mean? he demanded ;—what did the last six weeks mean ? 
There was such a thing as fate; she ought to know that. Since 
they had met they had taken rooms in the same house, shared meals, 
expenses. Wasn’t that fate? If it wasn’t misfortune that bound 
people together, what was it? and wasn’t misfortune fate? Why 
had he pawned his dressing case ? he had never meant to part with 
that, she knew. She should really think of these things, and not be 
carried away by romantic ideas which were foolish. In short 
Walter fell under the influence of Lucretia’s voluptuous presence, 
and possibly, it may be inferred, also the whiskey. When he pro- 
ceeded to make less Platonic demonstrations of affection, Lucretia, 
strange to say, accepted them with extreme good nature. 

The night sped on; the fire languished until there was nothing 
left but the white ash of the cinders, relieved by a faint spark of 
red. Finally the wick of the lamp burnt itself out. In the dark- 
ness Lucretia rose, leaned over Walter’s chair and passionately kissed 
him, but this met with no response. Walter had fallen asleep. A 
few moments later, the creaking of the stairs denoted that they were 
being ascended by an insecure footstep. The darkness no doubt 
was puzzling. 

The foot-step was Lucretia’s. 





II. 

In the little town of Matbury, the autumnal morning sun shone 
with refreshing brilliancy. The main street, facing due west, was 
flooded with the light, undiminished by shadow of houses on either 
side. A little while before the sun had cast its full morning 
splendour over the town, doors had been unlocked, and the inhabi- 
tants, early-rising as in all sleepy towns, had commenced their daily 
routine with customary lack of diligence. On one of the bye-streets, 
where on one side there was a paling, skirting long gardens which 
stretched up to the houses of poorer folk, the sun now rested, in- 
vesting even the vegetables in the gardens with sparkling animation. 
Opposite the palings was a row of rather better class houses, on 
which a fringe of glow was gradually mounting and, reaching the 
windows, transformed them into constellations. 

When dawn first broke, its grey light penetrated the white blinds 
of a room in one of these houses. In this room a figure lay huddled 
up in a chair by the fire-place. As the light increased it became 
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apparent that the room was disorderly : hats, cloaks, and boots lay 
about ; the fire-place had a depraved look. On the table were the 
remains of a completed repast. The figure in the chair was asleep. 
Shortly before the sun had begun to lift the shadow which lay on 
the house, the door of the room opened, and the landlady, whose 
acquaintance was made the evening before, entered. She now wore 
a clean duster round her head. She pulled up the blind, and turn- 
ing round, saw the sleeper in the chair and received a shock. Re- 
sisting an impulse to awaken him, she removed the plates from the 
table with a clatter and went out of the room, generalising, in a 
murmur, on the state of her nerves, and the unaccountable ways of 
theatrical people. 

The sun crept up to the window and its light flooded the room 
with an effect so contrary to that outside, and on the garden over the 
way, that the distinction might be thought to be conscious. It gave 
no life,'no beauty, to the room; it exaggerated, if anything, its dead- 
liness and unwholesomeness. The light caught a portion of the 
sleeper’s face, now looking haggard and careworn, and was possibly 
the cause of a movement which placed the full face at the mercy of 
the bright glare. There was a tremor of the eyelids, a twitching at 
the corners of the mouth; then, with the drowsy feeling of half- 
consciousness, Walter turned for a more comfortable position, but 
only saved himself a tumble on to the floor by a gymnastic feat 
which brought him to his legs awake, and wondering what on earth 
had happened. 

The powerful light dazzled his eyes, and, for the moment, added 
to his confusion; then things became plain to him. His glance 
rested for an instant on a pair of boots, of delicate make and tiny 
dimensions, supporting each other on the sofa. He recognised 
them as Lucretia’s, but the recognition did not bring a smile to his. 
face. He ran up the window, and leaning out inhaled deep draughts 
of the crisp, bright air, and enjoyed it, albeit he became conscious 
that he was suffering from a splitting head-ache. When he turned 
again into the room his expression had altered ; for some moments 
he stood staring abjectly at Lucretia’s boots without seeing them. 
He was, however, thinking of her. The details of what had 
occurred and what had been said the evening before, began to 
present themselves to his mind with some sort of clearness. When 
he remembered that he had promised to marry Lucretia he sank 
with a groan into the chair in which he had slept. 

The sunlight had affected his mental attitude. 

Walter’s temperament was of that enthusiastic, sensitive kind 
which is more influenced by impulse and impression than by reason- 
ing. His conduct was regulated by a surer sense than a sense 
of principle. A few years before, he had entered upon his stage 
career with an enthusiasm sufficient to withstand years of defeat and 
disappointment; sufficient, indeed, to withstand much of its 
vulgarity which was instinctively hateful to him. From the first 
week of his theatrical venture he had been disillusioned, but it 
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never occurred to him that he had been so until this morning. And 
Lucretia ? His delightful companion of the previous night, now 
appeared less delightful ; in fact, he did not feel sure that she was 
delightful at all. He became a prey to a fever of doubtings; he 
doubted her age, her ability. Her complexion and golden hair did 
not trouble him ; his mind had assimilated these on his first introduc- 
tion to her. As much as he had been accustomed to find pleasure in 
her society in an independent state, it became to him problematical 
that he should enjoy it in an equal measure if he were married to 
her. Little traits of effrontery which were amusing at the time, he 
felt would be intolerable to him as her husband ; the delectable 
epithets of which he had appreciated the abandon, and the unremitting 
cigarette, Rising, his elbow knocked over the bottle which was 
standing on the table, and hastening to restore it,to its equilibrium, 
he found it empty. This occasioned further reflection. He was 
morally certain that his share of the bottle had not exceeded half its 
contents ; he felt keenly, even in his present prejudiced state of mind, 
the indelicacy of attributing the other half to Lucretia, but that he 
must do so could not escape him. This had a determining effect on 
his further movements. 

He slipped quietly up to his bed-room, where he stripped 
and sponged himself with energy, but very quietly. Then 
packing his wardrobe in a large wicker basket, he returned 
to the ground-floor, and sought an interview with Mrs. 
Matfen. In the course of the interview, his watch was transferred 
to the care of the landlady, and her son, a big, lubberly lad, carried 
Walter’s basket downstairs, and proceeded with it to the station, 
Walter following. In a little while the landlady’s son returned 
alone. 

* cd * * ” * * * 

Some hours later Lucretia awakened. She rubbed her eyes, and 
stretched herself luxuriously and sensuously in her bed. Reaching 
her hand beneath the pillow she brought forth a puff with which she 
daintily mopped her face. It was some time before this pleasurable 
creature could summon up sufficient energy to get up, but on doing so 
she attired herself with more than ordinary care. The preparation of 
her toilet was a wonderful and mysterious performance, in which per- 
fumes and pigments played a more important part than soap and 
water. The result, however, was supremely effective, and as she 
tripped downstairs lilting a song out of a very comic opera, it would 
have been difficult to imagine a more engaging woman to look upon. 

Halting for a moment before the door of the little room, she hastily 
rehearsed a pose and expression, and then entered the room, a study 
in feminine coquetry, that would have delighted the heart of Jan 
Van Beers, if that artist could have witnessed it. Naturally it was a 
matter of considerable disappointment to find the room empty ; she 
had prepared for a certain effect, which, as it were, had missed fire. 
She peeped under the table, under the sofa, behind the curtains, and 
not finding Walter, she felt the futility of playing toan empty house, 
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so let the pose and expression go for further needs. Her eye caught 
a letter on the mantleshelf addressed to her in pencil. She at once 
recognised Walter’s writing, and still being uncertain about his 
whereabouts, took care to kiss the envelope with fervour before 
tearing it open. She expected some little jocularity. The letter 
read :— 


7.30 a.m. 

“T may write you, dear Lucretia, a long-winded epistle some day concerning 
the spirit which prompts me to go hence immediately. If I cause you any pain, 
great or little, believe me, that my own feelings are in a dreadful mess as well. 

Adieu, 
WALTER. 
I have squared with the landlady till the end of the week.” 


The consequence of this letter was a paroxysm of tears, much 
gesticulation, and some pretty broad swearing on the part of Lucretia. 
If these were real they could only excite one’s pity; if not, they 
augured well for her future as an actress. However this may be, it 
is certain that of late years she has come prominently to the fore as 
one of our leading actresses in emotional parts. 

The other day Lucretia encountered Walter who, by chance, had 
been engaged by her manager to play a small part in one of her pro- 
ductions. She remembered him asa man with whom, at one time 
or other, she had had something to do; she gave him no greeting, 
and when the circumstances just related came to her mind, she was 
instrumental in securing his dismissal. 

RupDOLF DIRCKs. 
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“The Heart of Love.” 


BD & N the city of wealth where all men strive, 
iy Where the honest work while the knaves contrive, 
~ And the poor exist so the rich may thrive, 
Shines the sun in the heart of love ! 


By the meadow-lands where the cattle graze, 
And the kingcup reigns o’er the feathered sprays, 
By the running stream where the grayling strays, 
Shines the sun in the heart of love ! 


Thro’ the woody glens where the throstle sings, 
Where the moss abounds and the ivy clings, 

And the children gather the sweetest things, 
Shines the sun in the heart of love ! 


O’er the crags and fells of the mountain height, 

Wheu the moonbeams pierce thro’ the realms of night, 
And the wanderer lost bemoans his plight, 

Shines the sun in the heart of love ! 


By the riverside where the cottage stands, 
Near the fishing town, with its gleaming sands, 
When the sail is furled and the crew disbands, 
Shines the sun in the heart of love ! 


At the grim churchyard with iis dismal knell, 
When the storm comes down at the even bell, 
With the bitter pangs of a last farewell, 
Shines the sun in the heart of love ! 


In the great For-ever when echoes ring, 
From the pure white throne where the angels sing, 
And where God is Love and Love is the King, 
Shines the sun in the Heart of Love ! 


LAWRENCE KELLIE. 


SS 
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Our Portraits. 


No. CCLXXVI.—MR. H. B. IRVING. 

Mr. Henry B. Irvine, the subject of one of our portraits, was born 
in London in 1870. When twelve years old he went to Marlborough and 
remained there five years. It was while at New College, Uxford, which Mr. 
Irving joined in 1887, remaining there till the July of this year, that he took 
seriously to acting. He became a member of the O.U.D.S. and appeared as 
Decius Brutus in “ Julius Cesar” in 1889 ; as Strafford in Robert Browning’s 
play of that name in 1890 ; and in February of this year as King John. In 
these days, when heredity is so much spoken of, it is not always an advantage 
to be the bearer of a great name, and the name of Irving is great in the 
dramatic world. Mr. H. B. Irving may, therefore, be looked upon as rather 
handicapped in the race for fame, but he has every natural advantage for 
the stage, and though he has taken his B.A., and is now a student of the 
Inner Temple, he may after all have chosen wisely in forsaking the barrister's 
gown for the sock and buskin. A fair estimate of his powers could hardly 
be formed from his first professional appearance as Lord Beaufoy in “School,” 
at the Garrick (September 19th. 1891), for his bent lies more towards romantic 
parts, or those which are looked upon as “strong.” 


No. CCLXXVII.—MISS ADA REHAN. 

Miss Apa REnAn’s portrait, a most pleasing and faithful likeness, appeared 
in THE THEATRE, September, 1888, and an account of her dramatic career, up 
to that date, was given in that number. It may be as well to remind our readers 
that this incomparable actress was born in Limerick, April 22nd, 1860; that 
she was taken to America when six years of age and has ever since made New 
York her home. It was quite through an accident that at the age of sixteen 
she went on the stage ; she played the part of an old crone in place of the lady 
cast for the character, who was suddenly taken ill ; succeeded, and so the drama- 
tic profession gained one of its brightest ornaments. Since the date alove 
alluded to (1888), we have had the good fortune of seeing Miss Rehan repeating 
her triumph in parts that have become ber own, ‘and in several new characters. 
Of these we may mention Cousin Val in “The Railroad of Love,” the piece 
with which Mr, Augustin Daly opened his season at the Gaiety, May 3rd, 1888, 
and on the 29th of the same month the actress took the town by storm by her 
admirable rendering of Katharine in “ The Taming of the Shrew.” When Mr. 
Daly brought his talented company to us again, at the Lyceum, June 10th, 1890, 
“ Casting the Boomerang,” in which they made their first appearance in this 
country at Toole’s, July 19th, 1884, was the opening play, and Miss Rehan 
resumed the character of Floss, and later, June 24th, that of Nancy Brasher 
in “Nancy and Co.” On July 4th Miss Rehan appeared as Miss Hoyden 
in Augustin Daly’s “Miss Hoyden’s Husband,” his version of Sheridan’s 
“Trip te Scarborough.” This was at a matinée performance given at the 
Shaftesbury in aid of the Marlowe Memorial. On the 8th, she resumed her 
irresistible impersonation of Katharine, but it was on the 15th July that Miss 
Rehan gave us a new Rosalind in “ As You Like It,” and charmed the 
artistic world by her admirable delivery of Shakespeare’s lines and her 
witchery in the character. Miss Ada Rehan by her great versatility was enabled 
through her acting as Etna in “ The Great Unknown” (August 5th) to 
help save the piece from condemnation. Almost the same may be said of her 
services as Nisbe in “ A Night Off” with which Mr. Daly commenced his season 
this autumn at the Lyceum (September 9th, 1891). Ten days later “The 
Last Word” was produced, and in this Miss Rehan gave us a brilliant rendering 
of the Baroness Vera Bouraneef, which character may be looked upon as one 
of the best in her répertoire as enabling her to exhibit every phase of emotion. 


i a 
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Reviews. 


“A Book of Burlesque,’ by W. Davenport Adams. The Whitefriar’s Library, 
(London : Henry & Co.) 

Mr. Adams’s book is both entertaining and useful. To form a species of 
critical anthology from the ponderous mass of material dealing with the subject 
of burlesque is a task the most industrious commentator might shrink from. 
Mr. Adams, however, possesses the faculty, par excellence, of winnowing the 
grain from the chaff in accumulations of this description ; of washing and re- 
washing the bed mud till only the pure particles of gold remain to repay the 
tedious labour. And that a certain deposit of the true metal of wit is to be 
found in the subject of the book, the book itself will testify. That it does not 
generally yield phenomenally rich “finds” is perhaps no matter for wonder. 
Burlesque and travesty, of their nature ephemeral, depend so much for their 
success upon the monkey tricks of mimicry and mouthing, upon the clever 
seizing and photographing of passing eccentricities, upon bye-play and the ut- 
most license of gag, that it by no means follows that because such a play be 
witty it will be at all popular. Moreover, times alter, fashions change, and 
topical allusions, the catchpenny stock-in-trade, of your pantomime cheap-jack 
grow less than pointless. Even so, we are bound to confess that, accepting 
Mr. Adams's careful anthology as our elassic for the time being, the notable 
burlesque writers of the present day compare but unfavourably with their 
predecessors. In Talfourd, in the brothers Brough, for instance, and, though 
not so frequently, in Planché, we find a considerable choice of passages of a 
really uncommon play of fancy, apart from the mere buffoonery of dislocated 
plays upon words. And, where double entendre is used, it is used in its properest 
sense, in the sense in which a perfect design of sculpture may be looked at and 
found complete fromevery point of view. Take, for instance, the following 
quotations from Talfourd and Burnand, and mark the depreciation in quality of 
the coin of wit issued from the latter mint :— 


“ He jests at scars who ne'er in climbing hit upon 
A place with spikes and broken glass to sit upon. 
But soft, a light !—where lights are there's a liver, 
Tis she! I'll try a gentle hint to give her 

Upon my mandoline, though I'm afraid 

I’m somewhat too hoarse for a serenade. 

This night air is too musical by far, 

And on my chest has struck a lightcatarr®. . . 
Ah, see ! The window opens—it is she, 

More fair than ever in her robe de nuit. 

She speaks —yet nothing says! She's not to blame, 
Members of Parliament,do much the same. 

Her mouth rests on her hand—I’m not above 
Wishing I were upon that hand a glove. 

Gladly the storms of poverty I'd weather, 

So we might live from hand to mouth together ! 


A river! I debate with myself wedder 

I'll end my tale with a sensation header, 

From a small boat. It could not clear the reeds ; 

One cannot make an oar way through these s(weeds). 

Why should I live? Alas, from me forlorn 

Each lad turns on his heel to show his (s)corn ! 

The county lads to me wake no advances ; 

The county girls avert there county nances. 

Counties ; (struck with an idea) I'll drown myself,— 
Down hesitation ; 

Nor men, nor folk, shall stop my suffo-cation ! 


Our latter-day burlesque writers too frequently, as in this second example 
quoted, depend upon the flimsiest verbal echoes for a laugh, which, however, 
it is only just to them to acknowledge, is most easily won thereby, for 
sound prevails over sense with the “gods.” Also, they might say that they 
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have no desire whatever, as a rule, to be read, and that the cleverest fisherman 
is he who shows the cunningest knowledge as to with what to bait his hooks. 
Grant it all, and so “keep your way o' God’s nanie!”’ But give us Talfourd 
for choice, and just so much of his successors as is to be found within the 
covers of Mr. Adams's interesting book. 


“ Preenings Out,” by Constance Milman (London: Griffith, Farran & Co.), 

Is a useful book for the amateur of “ penny readings,” recitations, concert 
entertainments, and so on, and contains some good advice for the successful 
carrying out of such unpretentious forms of amusement. 

“ Twenty Minutes,” by H. L. Childe Pemberton. (Same Publishers.) 

The half-dozen or so of monologues and duologues presented in this little 
volume are of a highly entertaining description. They are capitally suited to 
the purpose for which they are designed—that is to say for the benefit of the 
clever drawing-room amateur—are brightly and skilfully written, with a 
cunning eye to situation and effect, and run with admirable smoothness 
and some good show of wit. It is one of the best books of its kind that we 
have seen for some time, the distinct pourtrayal of character in it being quite 
above the average. 

‘* Shakespeare's Heroes and Heroines” (London: Raphael Tuck & Sons.) 

Are a series of coloured designs after Calcott, Leslie, Maclise, and other 
artists, of certain of the heroes and heroines of Shakespeare’s plays. They are 
reproduced in their publisher’s well-known delicate and excellent style, and 
form together a gift-book as handsome as it would prove acceptable. 


SSF 


Our Play-Box. 


“THE AMERICAN.” 


Play, in four acts (founded on his novel of the same name), by HENRY JAMES. 
First produced in London, at the Opera Comique Theatre, Saturday evening, September 26th, 1891, 


Christopher Newman Mr. EDWARD CoMPTON, Servant +» «+ of Mr.W.G.CUNNINGHAME 
Marquis de Bellegarde Mr, SIDNEY PAXTON. areasee de Belle- ) Miss jig 
Comte Valentin de . sted garde a ae (Mrs. Crowe). 
Bellegarde Mr. C. BLAKISTON. | Mrs, Beard .» «+ Miss Lovis# MoopImE. 

Lord Deepmere «» Mr. C. M. HALLARD. | Noémie Nioche .. .. Miss A. DATROLLEs. 
M. de Marignac »» Mr. HARRISON HUNTER, A Sister of Charity Miss ©. LINDSAY. 
Monsieur Nioche ., Mr. YOUNG STEWART. Claire (Comtesse de ) Miss E. ROBINS 

tor .. .. «. e Mr. FRED W. PERMAIN. Sess i — 


Acti.—A Parisian Parlour. Act ii.—The Hotel de Bellegarde. Act iii.—At Christopher Newman's. 
Act iv.—Fleuriéres. 

America has sent us actors and actresses, good, bad and indifferent, 
but mostly good in their special line; it has also sent us the works 
of American dramatists which, in many cases, though brilliant suc- 
cesses in the United States, have proved unacceptable to our English 
ideas. Now we have the first dramatic attempt from a well-known 
and much appreciated American novelist, Mr. Henry James. As a 
literary effort it is brilliant; as a play “The American” is very 
disappointing. To the thinking portion of an audience who bring 
themselves to remember the almost undisputed authority exercised 
by French parents over their grown-up children, an authority sanc- 
tioned both by law and custom, the pusillanimous submission of the 
Marquis and Claire to their overbearing mother, the Marquise de 
Bellegarde, will be comprehensible ; but to a general audience some 
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reason must be given to explain the weakness of their conduct, or it 
appears ridiculous, the more so on the part of Claire, who, having 
been once married and freed from leading strings, voluntarily re- 
turns to a state of moral servitude. A novelist, unused to stage craft, 
frequently, in dramatising his own work, forgets that in his novel 
he can explain the motives that influence his characters; he can 
enlarge upon their peculiarities, he can reasonably assimilate quite 
opposite characteristics, To do this in a play is the art of the 
dramatist ; with a few sharp touches that do not retard the action, 
he can convey all this, and it is here that Mr. James has so signally 
failed. In the lighter characters of Noémie and Mons. Nioche there 
is nothing to explain, they speak for themselves; the course of 
action pursued by Comte Valentin and Lord Deepmere we can 
understand—it is straightforward. Christopher Newman, however, 
a man who has amassed wealth comparatively away from what may 
be looked upon as civilised beings, has to tell us in many super- 
fluous words what has produced in him the intense admiration 
and longing for all that is novel to him and yet so old to the rest 
of the world, and his sudden love for the pure woman he meets. 
And the only apparent motives that influence the actions of the 
Marquise and her elder son are a base greed that we cannot 
associate with the vielle roche of the Faubourg St. Germain. Added 
to this, whilst in the opening scenes we are led to suppose that 
we are going to enjoy a “society” play, in the latter half of the 
piece we are suddenly plunged into intense melodrama, with a death 
enacted before our eyes, followed by the revelation, in semi- 
darkness, of an appalling and revolting secret. What dramatic 
interest there is, centres in the fortunes of the American, 
Christopher Newman, and his love for Claire. He has come 
to Paris a millionaire, his riches having been amassed by mining 
and the speculations attendant on it. Despite his communication 
with wild and lawless men, he has remained unsophisticated and 
a gentleman, At his hotel he has employed Monsieur Nioche 
as his cicerone about Paris, and the fawning humbug has intro- 
duced him to his own home and his coquettish daughter Noémie, a 
desperate flirt, and one who makes young men pay fortheir admira- 
tion of her. At this house he meets the young Comte Valentin, who 
comes there for a little change after his own gloomy home. Thetwo 
men take a liking to each other, and Valentin, speaking rather raptur- 
ously of his sister Claire, the American’s curiosity is aroused to see 
her, and his new friend promises to introduce him to the Hotel de 
Bellegarde. He meets Claire, they fall in love with each other, and 
Newman asks her hand of the haughty and avaricious Marquise, her 
mother. Heis conditionally accepted ; he even announces his engage- 
ment tothe assembled guests; but presently the Marquiseand her elder 
son learn that Lord Deepmere, who had previously been encouraged 
by them as a suitor for Claire’s hand, but had been ousted on account 
of the American, is a better match than was supposed. He is, there- 
fore, encouraged again, but takes umbrage at the manner in which 
he has been treated, and expresses himself in such terms, that for 
the honour of his family Comte Valentin takes up the quarrel, A 
duel ensues; Valentin is mortally wounded, but on his death-bed 
imparts to the American that there is a terrible secret in the Belle- 
garde family, which he may learn from Mrs. Beard, the old servant 
who has nursed all the children. In the third act Christopher 
Newman is preparing the house that he has purchased for the recep 
tion of his intended bride, and has old Nioche and his daughter 
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Noémie there to assist. Her presence is made the excuse by the 
Bellegardes to break off the match between the American and Claire, 
and she, after an affecting parting with him, says that though she 
will not marry anyone else, she will not act in opposition to her 
mother’s will. In the last act, Claire has retired to the country 
house Fleuriéres, with the intention of entering a neighbouring 
convent, Christopher Newman follows her there, and at 
length prevails on old Mrs. Beard to impart to him the dreadful 
secret. It appears that the late Marquis de Bellegarde, having 
persistently set his face against Claire’s marriage with the Comte 
de Cintré, whom he knew to be his wife’s paramour, she and 
her son, who had always blindly obeyed her, had deliberately 
poisoned the old Maryuis. He had, however, been able to set 
down a statement charging them with the crime, and had entrusted 
this to Mrs. Beard. After much persuasion she is induced to hand 
this to the American, doing this for love of Claire. He now has the 
Marquise and her son in his power, and threatens to expose them, 
but Claire’s entreaties induce him to give up the incriminating 
document, thus making himself a party to the crime ; and Claire, 
resigning all thought of the convent, declares that in spite of every- 
one she will now marry him. There the play should end, as these 
two principal actors in it leave the stage, but there is an anti-climax 
in the re-entry of the Marquise, who, as she burns the paper that 
would betray her, utters a malediction on them both, and hopes 
never to look upon their faces, again. Mr. Edward Compton 
handled the character of the American with great skill, for 
he has during its portrayal to exhibit the most varying emotions 
—to show us a gentleman, unpolished as to society, yet full 
of nobility ; unsophisticated, yet shrewd and light-hearted, and 
capable of a depth of passion. Miss Bateman made the Marquise de 
Bellegarde unnecessarily repulsive, and lacked the distinction that 
we associate with the old noblesse. Miss Robins took such a very 
lachrymose view of the character of Claire as to rob it of much of its 
charm ; a little more brightness would so materially have improved 
it. Miss Adrienne Dairolles was remarkably bright and natural as the 
scheming coquettish Noémie, and Mr. Young Stewart gave a clever 
sketch of the fawning humbug, her father. Mr. Sydney Paxton fitted 
an unpleasant ré/e more than satisfactorily, and there was much to 
praise in Mr. Clarence Blakiston’s acting throughout. Mr. C. M. 
Hallard was an English nobleman of the stamp that is not generally 
admired. Miss Louise Moodie imparted the secret to Christopher 
Newman in a weird, impressive manner that showed great power. 
As a first piece “ A Dead Letter,” a little domestic drama by W. A. 
Brabner, was played for the first time in London. It has been seen 
in the provinces, and in it Mr. Lewis Ball, in a feeling manner, 
showed us Ben Somers, an old village postmaster, who takes upon him- 
self the supposed crime of hisdaughter Polly. A £50 note is missing 
from a letter. Somers imagines that his daughter has akstracted it 
in order to give it to her lover Fred Armstrong, so that they may get 
married. It is afterwards discovered that the sender had put it ina 
wrong envelope, and had sent it with another to Fred Armstrong asa 
sort of “‘ conscience money,” in a for a wrong done the young 


fellow’s parents. Miss Evelyn McNay was bright and pleasant as 
Polly. 
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“GRIF,” 
Drama, in four acts, by W. LEsrocg, with the consent of the author of the story, Mr. B. L. Farjeon. 
First produced at the Surrey Theatre, Monday evening, October Sth, 1891. 


Matthew Nuttall ., Mr, C, CRUIKSHANKS, | First Digset , «s « Mr, W. DONNE. 
Nicholas Nuttall .. Mr, R. LESsiiE, James .. +» of Mr. A. HALL 
Richard Handfield .. Mr. 0, J. Hacus. Little Peter... .. .. Master F, KNicn. 
Jim Pizey .. . Mr. HENRY BELDING. Grif P +» «+ Miss ALICK EspEN. 
thn dei) Xue ncmvrn | Merge Rumah a, 
Old Flick .. «.. « Mr.G. Congu EST, JUN. Emily «+ «+ Miss LAURA Dyson. 
Black Sam .. .. .. Mr. W. STEVENS. Alice Nuttall 3: .: Miss ANNI CONWAY. 
Welsh Tom... .. «. Mr. EDWARD LENNOX. | 

The story which Mr. Lestocq has dramatised is one of Mr. Farjeon’s 
earliest efforts, and bears unmistakable evidence of the admiration 
which the then young writer felt for Charles Dickens. “ Grif” is in- 
deed an Australian “ Jo” of Bleak House, only that he is cheery in all 
his starvation, a sort of juvenile Diogenes ; for he lived in a tub and 
was a philosopher in his way, but a kindly one, sharing his tub 
and blanket with Little Peter, a wretched half-witted street arab, 
and his faithful mongrel dog “ Rough.” Although the dog is not seen 
in the play, yet a great deal turns upon it, for it is through the 
“tender-hearted oysterman ” poisoning the poor animal, that Grif 
bears the ruffian such deadly hate, and is the means of frustrating all 
his schemes. The tender-hearted oysterman, so called on account of 
his ever professing horror at the shedding of blood, though he 
commits murder without the slightest compunction, is one of a gang 
that include Jim Pizey and Old Flick, who are most anxious to in- 
duce Richard Handfield to join them in robbing Matthew Nuttall’s 
out-station, Highley. Handfield has been secretary to this Nuttall, 
and knows where a large sum of money is hidden away. He has 
been dismissed from his post in consequence of his having 
become engaged to Alice Nuttall, and as her father intends her 
to marry a suitor he has chosen and she remains faithful to 
Handfield, she is driven from her home. The lovers marry 
and are reduced to the greatest poverty through Handfield’s 
inability to obtain employment. The gang thinks this will be the 
time to get him into their toils. Grif has been shown great kindness 
by Alice, and so when Jim Pizey passes Handfield a forged bank note 
in payment for a trinket he sells, Grif over-hears the plot, and gives 
Handfield timely warning. He goes off to the gold diggings with 
Welsh Tom, and then the gang hatch another conspiracy. The 
tender-hearted oysterman disguises himself, joins the two diggers 
and, stealing Handfield’s knife, with it murders Welsh Tom. As 
soon as the crime is discovered it is laid to the charge of Handfield; 
the conspirators say that, unless he joins them, they will give him up 
to the miners who will lynch him, and so the young fellow pretends 
to become their accomplice, but escapes froin them to warn Matthew 
Nuttall of their designs on his property. Grif, who has accompanied 
Alice to the gold fields in search of her husband, again overhears the 
gang quarrelling as to the useless murder that has been committed ; 
but the poor boy is discovered and shot down by his oldenemy. He 
contrives, however, to drag himself to the station—at which Hand- 
field and his wife have already arrived—before the gang, who 
are caught in their attempt at burglary. Grif, dying, makes 
his deposition before Nuttall,,who is a magistrate, and Jim Pizey 
turning Queen’s evidence, Handfield is proved innocent and he and 
Alice are forgiven by her father. Nicholas Nuttall, his wife, a 
strong-minded woman, and their daughter Marian, are but subsidiary 
characters and have little bearing on the plot. The adapter had to 
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cat out a considerable amount of dialogue after the first performance, 
and has left out one interesting character that figures in the novel. 
He has also turned Old Flick who wasrather Fagin-like, into the comic 
and conventional stage “ Jew fence,” and so afforded Mr. G. Conquest, 
jun., opportunity for causing a good deal of laughter. Taken 
altogether Mr. Lestocq has done his work capably and produced an 
interesting play. Miss Esden played Grif remarkably well ; there 
was a cheeriness and a homely pathos in her rendering of the 
character that were convincing, and her death scene was very touch- 
ing. Ona par with her performance was that of Mr. Ernest Leicester, 
whose acting was very powerful and realistic, and not overdone. 
Mr. C, Cruikshanks was natural as the stern, determined father, and 
Mr. C. J. Hague was a manly, chivalrous Richard Handfield. Miss 
Annie Conway was sympathetic as his wife, and Mr. Henry Belding 
and Miss Eleanor May were of great assistance to the play, which 


was received with favour and was well put on the stage by Mr. 
Conquest. 


“THERESE RAQUIN.” 


Drama, in four acts, by EMILE ZOLA, translated by A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. Specially revised for 
the Independent Theatre by GEORGE MOORE. 
First produced at the Royalty Theatre, Friday evening, October 9th, 1891, 


Lauront.. .. ». «. Mr. W.L. ABINGDON, { Mrs. THEODORE 
Camille... .. .. «. Mr, HERBERTE-BASING, Madame Raquin.. sad WRIGHT. 


Grivet .. .. . «. Mr. H. pe LANGE. Thérése Raquin.. .. Miss LAURA JOHNSON, 
Michaud., .. .. .. Mr.JOHN GIBSON. Suzanne 

For their second performance the Independent Theatre Society 
of London (Théatre Libre), of which Mr. J. T. Grein is the founder, 
chose one of Zola’s plays—terrible in its realism, but irresistibly 
fascinating in its horror. The play under notice was dramatised by 
Zola from his novel—a great work—but the play itself is not in 
itself great. We see the every day life of an humble Parisian 
household. Laurent has just finished the portrait of Camille, 
and there is to be a little festin in honour of the event ; a cheap 
bottle of champagne and some biscuits are to give relish to the 
game of dominoes, in which are to take part Grivet, an old govern- 
ment clerk, with his fussy ways and quick temper, and Michaud, 
the retired commissary of police, with his little stories of criminals 
that he has arrested in the past. Thérédse sits moodily on one side, 
uninterested; she is a careful nurse to Camille, the querulous, 
selfish, invalid husband that fate has given her. When he praises 
Laurent she affects a dislike for the man—she picks holes in him, 
Presently they arealone,sheand Laurent ; ina moment they are in each 
other’s arms ; the indifference they affect is but a blind to hide their 
guilty passion ; Camille is the obstacle to its indulgence—he must 
be removed. And so on a water excursion, in which the three take 
part on the following Sunday, Laurent upsets the boat; he saves 
Thérédse, who has been acquiescent in the murder of her husband, but 
he is left to drown. A year passes; Madame Raquin has never 
ceased to mourn the loss of her son; Thérése is unhappy, pre- 
occupied, her manner is looked upon by the doating mother as 
denoting regret for the loss of Camille ; Lincent, an inmate of the 
little household, is moody and nervous. Michaud, the good old 
friend of the family, says that all this must be put an end to, He 
takes Laurent in hand, and persuades him that he should marry 
Thérése, who is induced to consent by the entreaties of Madame 
Raquip, hoping thus to secure her happiness and reward her for 
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her faithfulness to the memory of the drowned man. The moment 
has arrived for which the guilty pair have planned and plotted— 
they are to forget the dread shadow that is ever haunting them in 
their love. They are married, the wedding festivities are over, they 
are alone. Laurent rushes to embrace his wife—she repels him ; 
love and passion both are dead, they have been killed by remorse. 
They try to talk on indifferent subjects, but there is one subject that 
will force itself upon them—the murder. Laurent sees the bloated 
corpse of his victim stand before him; he raves and accuses Thérése 
of having lured him on to the crime. Whilst they are heaping 
recrimination on one another the door opens; Madame Raquin has 
been disturbed by their cries, and her presence is unknown to them; 
and so she learns from the lips of those she thought so good and 
pure their frightful secret. The knowledge is too horrible, it 
brings on a paralytic stroke. Voice and movement are gone, only her 
brain is clear and her eyes disclose the hatred she feels for the two 
wretches that are before her. Time goes on, Laurent and Thérdse 
have kept up the deception before the world; they are known in the 
quartier as the love-birds, but they loathe each other. Presently 
Madame Raquin is wheeled in and set to the dinner table. Grivet 
and Michaud talk to her, her eyes are straining to tell their terrible 
story ; for a moment the murderersare in horrid dread ; the invalid’s 
fingers have contrived to trace on the cloth their names, but only 
can add the word “have” when their strength fails again and the 
hand drops nerveless at her side. They are respited, but not for 
long. Immediately they have but this inanimate presence to listen 
to what they say; they recommence reviling each other; Thérése’s 
constant cry to him is “ You killed Camille”; he is driven mad for 
a time, and believes that he is the dead man. At the same moment 
the same determination to rid themselves of each other comes upon 
both. He will poison her; he takes the vial from his pocket— 
Madame Raquin reads Thérése’s thoughts, she points with her eyes 
at a knife; Thérése is about to use it when she and her husband face 
each other, and then to their horror the hitherto motionless dumb 
figure rises and speaks to them. Madame Raquin they fear is going 
to denounce them ; no, the punishment the law would mete them out 
is too easy, too summary ; she will live on to hold them in her power, 
to witness their days of misery and their nights of torture, never to 
escape from them or her. Such a torture is unbearable; Thérése 
picks up the bottle of prussic acid that has dropped from Laurent’s 
hand and swallows a portion of its contents. Her miserable 
accomplice in crime takes the remainder, and they lie dead at the 
feet of their remorseless fate, Madame Raquin iouttering as they 
breathe their last “They have died too quickly.” Mrs. Theodore 
Wright had appeared in several difficult parts previously, but in 
none so difficult as this. The foolishly fond mother of the open- 
ing scenes transformed into a very Medusa, seated through he better 
part of an act without uttering a word, but only conveying by her 
eyes the passion and hate that were boiling within her impotent 
frame ; the soft-hearted, sympathetic woman transformed into a 
demon were conveyed in an extraordinarily convincing manner; and 
the result makes one regret that Mrs. Theodore Wright did not follow 
up the profession in which she appeared a good many years ago as, itis 
said, Miss Austin. Mr. W. L. Abingdon has so long been associated 
with villain’s parts that it came almost as a surprise to many to see 
how well he‘could play the impassioned lover ; but his real strength 
came out when he had to picture to us the man driven out of his 
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senses by superstitious fears and never-sleeping remorse ; his realism 
rose to the height of tragedy. For so young an actress Miss Laura 
Johnson compassed much; slight of physique, with not too sweet 
a voice, she yet showed an intensity of feeling, a rapture of love and 
a measure of dramatic strength that were to be very highly com- 
mended. Mr. Herberte-Basing understood the querulous selfishness 
of Camille, and Mr. H. de Lange introduced some life-like touches 
into the character of Grivet, the old bachelor so wedded to his “ little 
ways” that he had broken off hisintended marriage witha lady because 
she liked café-au-lait and he did not. Mr. John Gibson was sound 
and natural as Michaud, and Miss Clarice Shirley told with consider- 
able naiveté the progress of her love affair with her admirer “the 
blue Prince,” a character that is spoken of but not seen. “ Thérése 
Raquin ” was put in the evening bill at the Royalty on Wednesday, 
October 14th, Mr. Herberte-Basing having acquired the English 
rights. The original (English) cast appeared in it. 


“THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER.” 


Original play, in four acts (founded upon MARK TWAIN’s Historic Romance) by Josep HATTON. 
First produced at the Vaudeville Theatre, Monday evening, October 12th, 1891. 


The Prince of Wales ) Hugh Gallard -- Mr. CEcIL CROFTON, 
afterwards Edward . —- of the Palace )} 
1V.—Tom Canty, ysthe ( Miss BEssIk HaTTON. J Mr. A. T. HENDON. 
Pauper .. ; Landlord of the King's 8 
Earl of Hertford. |.° Mr. Henny Hows. Arms... } Mr. W. Brron. 
Lord Seymour .. Mr. CHARLES FULTON. The Kuffler . Mr. H. NELSON. 
Archbishop C ranmer Mr. G. WILSONIA. ThePrincess E lizabeth Miss MARIE LINDEN. 
Miles Hendon .. Mr. Forbes DAWSON. Mrs. Canty .. -» Mrs. MACKLIN. 
Antony Gorse .. .. Mr. Bassert Rog. | Nan Canty .. - Miss Lavra LINDEN, 
John Canty.. .. .. Mr.MARK KINGHORNE. 


The first London dramatic version of “ Prince and Pauper” was 
from the pen of Mrs. Oscar Beringer, and was tried at a matinée at 
the Gaiety on April 12th of last year. In Mrs. Abbey Sage Richard- 
son’s American version of the story (produced at the Broadway 
Theatre, January 20th, 1890), the dual rd/e was filled by a very 
charming and clever little girl, Elsie Leslie. To this Mr. Joseph 
Hatton acknowledges himself indebted for “ the love scenes between 
Lord Seymour and the Lady Elizabeth, the parting between Tom 
Canty and his mother, and the closing situation of the third 
act.” The main incidents are Tom Canty’s being threatened 
with a severe cudgelling by his father for not begging, and for his 
ridiculous liking for posing as the Prince. Tom’s mother and sister 
prevent his being beaten, and he wanders away to Whitehall. We 
then see the Prince studious and dignified for his years. He is sup- 
posed to hear of Tom Canty’s being repulsed by the guards for 
wishing to see him. The Prince goes off for a moment, and almost 
in an instant he re-appears in rags, but this time as the Prince, thus 
disguised with the intention of mixing among the people, he 
having for a freak exchanged clothes with Tom, whom he has left in 
the Palace. In this tattered garb he is found by the Captain of the 
Guard, and is summarily evicted, despite his assertion that he is the 
Prince, for he has forgotten the appearance he presents. We next 
see him in “Thieving Lane.” Tom Canty, taking the boy for his 
son, is going to have him dragged away with him, when Miles 
Hendon defends him, and carries him off to his lodgings at the 
King’s Arms. There the boy behawes as the Prince, makes Miles 
his confidant, and so wins the “soldier of fortune” that Hendon 
waits upon him as though he were his sovereign, and in return is 
knighted by Edward. During Miles Hendon’s absence, the 
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Prince is forcibly carried off by John Canty’s myrmidons,’ for 
Canty isa kind of Duke Humphrey in his Alsatia. The next act 
takes place in the ruins of Chertsey Abbey, whither Canty has fled 
for refuge from the law, he having killed a priest. The Prince is 
likely to fare but badly at the hands of Canty’s followers, thieves and 
vagabonds, but again he is saved by the entreaties of his mother and 
sister, but still would probably be murdered by Antony Gorse known 
as Mad Antony. This Antony has been sold as a slave by Henry 
VIII's orders, and owes him a deep grudge. He thinks to repay this 
by killing the boy, whose assertions that he is the Prince he believes. 
Fortunately Miles Hendon arrives in time to save the lad and show 
him the means of escape. The beggars, however, are about to hang 
Miles on an improvised gallows for venturing on their territory, when 
the Prince with soldiers at his heels rescues him, there is a melée in 
which the beggars are beaten back, and on this the curtain falls. The 
last act takes place in the Throne-room of Whitehall Palace... Here 
we find the Lord Protector and the Court in the belief that the 
Prince is insane, for it is Tom Canty who has remained in the palace 
and of course behaves and speaks as such an urchin would. Miles 
Hendon arrives with a letter written in Latin, Greek, and French to 
the Lord Protector by the Prince, recounting his adventures and 
claiming to be restored to his dignities. The Earl of Hertford has 
already heard of the strange story of the two lads, and this letter 
determines him on investigating the facts. The Prince leaves the 
Court for a moment, and in his place reappears the apparent Tom 
Canty, who is acknowledged as King (for Henry VIII has died 
during the action of the play), and here only is a “double” 
introduced. Mr. Hatton has managed his work fairly so far as 
avoiding the necessity of a “double,” although to do this he had to 
introduce scenes which stop the action of the play. In the royal 
character, the language put in the mouth of the speaker is well 
chosen and correct to the age, but the boy Tom Canty and the 
beggars, etc., use very modern terms. The author has also made one 
strange slip, by ,causing Miles Hendon to describe himself as the 
second son of a baronet. This order was not established till some 
sixty years later. Miss Bessie Hatton was clever in the dual réle, 
but was at her best as the Prince. Mr. Henry Howe raised the char- 
acter of the Lord Protector into prominence by his dignified bearing 
and admirable delivery. The love scenes between Lord Seymour 
and the Princess Elizabeth were made acceptable solely through the 
excellence of Mr. Charles Fulton and Miss Marie Linden. Mr. Forbes 
Dawson was scarcely of the period in which the play is written ; he 
‘was an amusing, good-natured fellow as Miles Hendon, but that was 
all. Mr. Bassett Roe gave us a powerful rendering of Mad Antony, 
and Mr. Mark Kinghorne was as ruffianly as could be desired as John 
Canty. Mrs. Macklin was truly pathetic as his wife, and Miss Laura 
Linden made more of Nan Canty than might have been expected. 
Mr. Horace Sedger, the temporary manager of the Vaudeville, pro- 
duced the play in a lavish manner, but much of the expense incurred 
was thrown away on such a small stage. 
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“THE QUEEN’S ROOM.” 
Poetical play, in one act, by F. FRANKFORT MOORE. 
First produced at the Opera Comique, Wednesday afternoon, mee 2ist, 1891. 
Father Allen ., .. Mr. EDwanpCompron,, Mary Stuart Mrs. LANCASTER-WAL- 
Chastelard .; .. .. Mr.C. BLAKISTON. roy whe of Sage ; LIs (Miss Wallis) 
Henry, Lord Darnley Mr.HARRISON HUNTER. | - Mary Beato: - «+ Mass EvELYN McNay. 
Captain of theGuard Mr.W.G.CUNNINGHAME 


Poetical plays are comparatively so rare now-a-days that it is a 
pleasure to record the success of one which, if not of the very highest 
class so far as the versification is concerned, is yet smoothly written, 
though wanting in fervour and brilliancy, and marred by such lines 
as these in the lips of a priest : 

“The eyes that see some feet through a stone wall 
May be considered somewhat penetrating.” 

The little episode, one it is to be feared of many, in the life of the 
ill-fated Mary is made interesting. Summed up in a few words, the 
Queen loves Chastelard, who secretes himself at night in her chamber. 
Father Allen, who knows every secret way of the old palace of Holy- 
rood, suddenly stands before Mary, aud by presaging the death of 
Chastelard on the scaffold, forces Mary to betray her love. Darnley 
and his lords, who have a suspicion that the poet is in the Queen’s 
apartments, insist on being admitted. Before the doors are opened 
to them, Father Allen conceals Chastelard. ‘he Queen indignantly 
attacks Darnley for his base suspicion. When he retires Chastelard 
reappears; the Queen passionately embraces him, but the future 
Cardinal closes the scene with the determined words “In three 
hours, Sir, to France.” Though the author is partly to blame, it 
seemed to me that Mr. Compton infused too much of the spirit 
of irony and cynicism into his delivery, rather than command ; still, 
his was an able performance. Only the highest praise could be 
accorded to Mrs. Lancaster-Wallis for the bright raillery, the sym- 
pathetic feeling and dignity which she exhibited as Mary Stuart. 
Miss McNay was very sweet as Mary Beaton, favourite attendant, 
hopelessly in love with Chastelard, represented by Mr, Clarence 
Blakiston with fervour and passion. 


“THE LIAR.” 


SAMUEL Foorr’s old comedy, arranged in two acts 
Revived at the Opera Comique, Wednesday afternoon, Oct ber 2ist, 1891. 


Jack Wilding .. .. Mr. KDWARDCompTon.| John... .. .. .. Mr. F. W. PRRMAIN. 
Mr. Wilding... .. .. Mr. Lewis BALL. Willfam.. .. ... .. Mr.W.G.CUNNINGHAME 
Sir James kiliott| .. Mr. C. BLAKIsTON. Miss Grantham .. .. Miss EvVkLYN McNay, 
Papillion .. .. .. Mr, SYDNEY PaxtToN, Miss Godirey .. .. Miss ELINOR AICKIN. 
The last time that Foote’s most amusing comedy was seen in 
London was at the (then) Prince’s, April, 1884, when Mr. Charles 
Collette appeared as young Wilding. Originally produced in 1762, 
and founded no doubt on Sir Richard Steele’s * Lying Lovers; or, 
Ladies’ Friendship,” 1704 (taken from Corneille’s “Le Menteur,” 
in its turn founded on the Spanish of Lopez da Vega), Charles 
Matthews revived the play at the Olympic in 1867, and subsequently 
at the Gaiety and Opera Comique (1875 and 1877). Mr. William 
Farren, senior, also played Jack Wilding at the Aquarium Theatre 
in 1878, and executed a tour-de-force the same afternoon (November 
4th) by also appearing as Grandfather Whitehead. Mr. Edward 
Compton, who played Jack Wilding in the performance under notice, 
rattled through his part with consummate ease and effrontery (though 
the character he plays in the evening did not allow him altogether to 
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rid himself of the “American ” twang). Miss. Evelyn McNay should 
be, with a little more experience, most valuable in such parts, for 
she has caught the true spirit of old comedy, which Mr. Lewis Ball 
and Miss Aickin also so well understand; the other two: principals 
in.the cast were too modern. Both pieces were so successful that 
they will be repeated every week, and promise well for the series of 
Wednesday matinées which Mr. Compton has announced. 


“ PAMELA’S PRODIGY.” 
“ A lively comedy,” in three acts, by CLYDE FitcH. 
Produced for the first time at the Court Theatre, Wednesday evening, October 21st, 1¢91. 


Mr. Algernon Serious Mr. GkORGR GIDDENS. Mrs. Pamela Podkins Mrs, Joun Woop. 
Mr. Adolphus Todd ... Mr. EDWARD RIGHTON. Clarissa Podkins -» Miss MARY JOCELYN, 
Mr. Samuel Bogle .. Mr, D. ROBERTSON. Miss Lucinda Mitts .. Miss EMILY MILLER. 
Mr. Jennings .. Mr. SEyyour Hicks, Lady Iggins.. .. .. Mrs, EDMUND PHELPS 
Mr. Edward Hamilton Mr. Percy Brovueu. A Laty of Title -» Miss Jessie LEE. 
Sir Timothy — .» Mr. CHARLES ROCK. Marie .. .. .. «. Miss M. CALDWELL. 
James .. .. «» Mr. JOHN CLULOW. ! Seraphinag .. .. .. Miss DAIsy Strarron. 
It was daring of the author to describe his work as a “lively 
comedy,” as, whether a play is “lively ” or not should be left to the 
judgment of the audience. In this case it was peculiarly inappropriate, 
for a more inane, dull, and in some parts distasteful production has 
seldom been seen. Nothing but the respect in which Mrs. John Wood is 
held prevented an outburst of condemnation. The talented manageress 
worked pitiably hard to retrieve the fortunes of the evening ; she 
sang, she danced, she was caustically amusing at times in her own 
happy way—was even humorously pathetic—but it was impossible 
even for her to arouse anything like interest in her most friendly 
audience. Ably seconded by Mr. Edward Righton as a nimble little 
dancing master, and by Miss Emily Miller as an intriguing school- 
mistress, by Miss Mary Jocelyn asa simpering coquettish miss-in-her- 
teens, with Mr. George Giddens as the most lachrymose of musicians, 
the brave efforts of these capable performers availed nothing, for 
the author had given them no chance. The first thirty years of this 
century allowed for the display of some very curious and rich 
dresses, the sight of which was indeed the most enjoyable 
portion of the evening, but the cost of which must, as things have 
turned out, entail a heavy Joss on the management. It is useless 
to attempt to describe a plot which does not exist. Much as Mrs. 
Wood is to be sympathised with in her failure, it is impossible 
to acquit her of all responsibility for the result, or of the want of judg- 
ment shown by an actress and manageress of such experience in 
selecting a play that, from its worthlessness, was almost an insult to 
the audiences that support her theatre. 


“GODPAPA.” 


Farcical comedy, in three acts, by F.C, PutLivs and CHARLES BROOKFIRUD. 
First produced at the Comedy Theatre, Thursday evening, October 2znu, 161. 


Reginald .. .. .. Mr. (.H. HawtRey, “ Trixio—thorough- ) 
Mr. Bunbury ° Mr. C, BROOKFIELD, ly domesticated " § 
Sir George Tanworth Mr. JAMES NELSON. “A German Lady of | & 
Mr.Craven,., .. Mr. W. F. HAW?TRAY, Title—educated ” § 5 
“Pygmalion” .. .. Mr. W. WYES, ‘The Daughter of a) = 
Servant.. .. -» Mr, ERXN¥stT COSHAM, . ountry Squire” } 
Mrs, St. Germain. »» Miss ANNI€ IRISH. *¢ Flossie and Maude ' i cdeiaimatad 
Mrs.Craven.. . Miss V, FEATHERSTON. two sisters’ Mrs, A. GRIFFITH, 
Miss Violet Bunbury Miss V, ARMBRUSTER. Miss Mary Browne .. Miss LorTig VENNE. 


Miss H. LAMBERD 
Miss Eva WILLIAMS. 


Miss STELLA MaRIs. 


This play gives one the impression of being taken from th French, 
the imbroglios being such as our Gallic neighbours love to unravel. 
There is much of what is now described as “smart” writing in the 
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piece ; there are some clever innuendoes for those who relish such, 
and the first act is very laughable ; the second falls off and should 
be pruned ; the close of the last should be strengthened. It hasa 
good part for Miss Lottie Venne, aud an excellent one for Mr. C. H. 
Hawtrey, who was cordially received on his re-appearance after his 
long illness. As Reginald Forster, assuming another name, he pre- 
sents himself at Mrs. St. Germain’s aristocratic matrimonial agency 
with a view of negotiating a marriage for Miss Mary Browne, of 
whom he declares himself to be the “ godpapa.” This is of course 
but a subterfuge, as he has got himself entangled with this apparently 
guileless young lady, and wishes to rid himself of her as he contem- 
plates marriage with Violet, the daughter of Mr. Bunbury. This 
silly old gentleman, a widower, has also placed himself under an 
assumed name on Mrs. St. Germain’s books, and Miss Browne takes 
his fancy so much that he chooses her. The young innocent thing 
is really very wide-awake ; she in the most delicate manner shows 
her knowledge of slang, and accepts presents and convenient aid 
from gentlemen with the beseeching entreaty, “I hope you won't 
think the worse of me, will you?” She sees through Reginald’s 
wish to get rid of her, and meeting both him and Mr. Bunbury 
at Mrs. Craven’s, a fashionable milliner, to whom she is forewoman, 
she places them in a very awkward position, and not only them, but 
Mr. Craven whose daughter she really is, though he has never let 
his wife know this fact. Reginald extricates himself from his diffi- 
culties by lying in that bland, smgoth manner of which Mr. Hawtrey 
is so complete a master; poor Bunbury is made the scapegoat, and 
Mary Browne finally pairs off with “ Pygmalion,” a simple country- 
man of means, who requires a wife, in answer to his advertisement, 
who shall be * clean, Christian, and cheerful.” We have often seen 
Mr. Charles Hawtrey and Miss Venne in similar parts to those they 
are now playing, and they appear to be as acceptable as ever to the 
audience. Miss Annie Irish’s style is exactly suited to the aristo- 
cratic “agent,” and her scenes were admirably got through, particu- 
larly that in which she interviews her lady clients. Mr Charles 
Brookfield was amusing as silly Mr. Bunbury. Miss Vane Feathers- 
ton aided the piece considerably as the fashionable milliner, Mrs. 
Craven, who interlards her sentences with very bad French, and 
Miss Violet Armbruster looked pretty and played brightly. Mr. W. 
Wyes and Mr. James Nelson were good. “Godpapa” was well 
received, and was preceded by 'l. G. Warren’s pretty comedietta, 
“* Rosabel” (late “ Houp-la”), which should not be missed by those 
who visit the Comedy. Miss Jennié Dawson, Mr. W. Wyes, and Mr. 
Ernest Cosham are excellent in it. 
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“THE TIMES.” 


Original comedy, in four acts, by A. W. PINER 
First produced at Terry’s Theatre, Satarday evening, October 24th, 1891. 


Denham, Viscount Countess of Ripstow Miss M. TALBOT. 
Lurgashall Mr. W. T. LOVELL. Mrs. Egerton-Bompas Miss FANNY BrRovUGH. 


Hon Montague Trimbie Mr. ELLIOTT. Beryl] ( her daughter) Miss ANNIE HILL. 
Percy —* Bom- 7 Mr. EDWARD Terry. Mrs. Hooley (a widow) Miss ALEXES LEIGHTON 


pas, Honoria(her daughter) Miss L. BARRADELL. 
Howard (hisson) .. Mr. HENRY V, EsMOND. | Miss Cazalet -» «+ Miss HELENA DACRE. 
Timothy McShane, M.P. Mr. FRED THORNE. Lucy Tuck .. .. .. Miss Herry DENE. 
Jelf,aservant .. .. Mr. ALBERT SIMs. 


The introductory note with which the author prefaced his play, a 
copy of which was presented to each member of his audience, states 
that, “this documentary evidence, when the play was found to possess 
some intrinsic value, would enable the manager to defend his judg- 
ment, while it would always apportion fairly to actor and author 
their just shares of credit or of blame.” Further on Mr. Pinero 
states that the design of his present work is “a comic play, 
which essays to touch with a hand not too heavy some of 
the surface faults and follies of the hour.” It is very doubtful 
whether “The Times” will be looked upon as a comic play, 
and many will be of opinion that the touch is not light enough to 
entitle it to such a description. As to the apportionment of the 
credit, the actor may certainly take the larger share, for the princi- 
pals, Mr. Edward Terry and Miss Fanny Brough, make their crushing 
disappointment real, and one can only look with pity, not always 
laughter, on them and on Mr. Esmond’s vivid and life-like repre- 
sentation of the miserable sodden lad, Howard. “The Times” isa 
disappointment, so far as the author is concerned, as “a comic 
play ;” it contains much that is admirable in dialogue and in 
epigram, but at the same time it is at times verbose, and there are 
contradictions in his characters. Egerton-Bompas, M.P., is a self- 
made man, very wealthy ; he is just getting into society, his vain 
petty ambition is being gratified, his daughter Beryl is engaged to 
Lord Lurgashall, when Howard suddenly brings to his father’s house 
his young wife, Honoria, the daughter of an illiterate Irish lodging- 
house keeper. The Hon. Montague Trimble (the Major Pendennis 
of the household) suggests that the marriage should be concealed, 
and that Honoria should be educated and giyen out as the fiancee of 
Howard. The duplicity succeeds with the world, till Miss Cazalet, 
the proprietress of a society journal, discloses everything in her 
columns in revenge for a slight put upon her by the Countess of 
Ripstow. Mrs. Hooley in the meantime has become engaged to 
Mr. McShane, told him of their real position, and the Irish M.P. 
claims as the price of his silence that Bompas shall renounce his 
political creed and become Home Ruler. Overcome by his troubles, 
the mind of Bompas almost gives way. His wife recalls the old happy 
days before they had “ got on ;” these recollections give the husband 
courage, he resigns his seat, determines to retire altogether from 
society, and is comforted by Lord Lurgashall still claiming the hand of 
Beryl, the straightforward, honourable girl who has been a most un- 
willing party to the deceit practised. Space prevents my saying 
more of the acting than that in addition to those already mentioned 
the names of Mr. Elliott and Miss Annie Hill, of Miss Hetty Dene 
and Miss Barradell (the latter two quite young actresses) may be 
most favourably mentioned. There was considerable applause during 
the evening, but it was not so enthusiastic at the close, nor were 
there wanting some sounds of disapprobation. 


> 


CecIL HowARD. 
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Our Amateurs’ Play-Box. 


“a LESSON IN LOVE” AT TRURO. 

How should Cheltnam’s comedy be played ? as comedy, of course, but of what 
degree ? farcical, bourgeois, or high? The answer should be, I suppose “ It all 
depends on the actors.” Yet that is a hard saying, for the author—whom 
Mr. Jones is not far wrong in championing as in general a cavalierly 
treated gentleman—could not have intended his play for a kind of dramatic 
literary chameleon, which should change tone and colour to harmonise with the 
prevailing moods of the players. But that in effect is what itis. Nothing about 
it is regarded as finite. It holds much the same place in the eyes of its mani- 
pulators as would one of those india-rubber faces, comic distortables, vended 
from the gutter, “ honly wun pinny.” I preach at the Truro superfines equally 
with the Cockney vulgarians, for though the former refine the play while the 
latter coarsen it, the process is none the less to be objected to, venial though the 
fault may be. But had they carried their idolising method one logical step further, 
there should be no objection made. Dress the characters in powder and patches 
and rapiers, tone the dialogue, and to suit, and they shall press as much high 
comedy as they please into the familar scenes, and none shall gainsay them. 
Rather shall compliments strew their path, for the acting, which is a little out of 
place in middle-class hydropathic comedy, shall then be in a proper setting. 
With this exception of ultra-distinction taken, there is scarce a word to be said 
in blame. The Hon. Agnes Leigh and Captain Ulick Brown were vivacious 
with a tactful sobriety as the fascinating widow and her bashful wooer. Captain 
Hollway has just the brisk air and quick way without which Orlando, the 
irresistible, subsides into a duffing braggart. In addition, his stage business 
was clever without being puzzling, and he bustled the piece along without 
flurry or fussiness. The Hon. Cecil Knatchbull-Hugessen obviously enjoys 
observing and hitting off tell-tale eccentricities of manner and appearance. His 
sketch of Babblebrook was in the vein of Fred Barnard, character yet carica- 
ture; bold, truthful, and supremely amusing. Mrs. Harvey Alexander 
looked sweet and played simply as Edith. The ingénue can do no more. 
And, saved up as a bonne bouche, to smack critical lips over, a new and delightful 
Anastasia was supplied by Miss Isolda Prideaux-Brune. No one, not even a 
school-girl amateur (ugh! its like a biting frost to mention it) could fail in 
such a part, I know. But there’s all the difference between getting a hundred 
laughs and deserving them. This lady achieved the latter with the former, 
acting with continuity and emotional reasonableness in a part which tempts an 
actress almost beyond endurance to exaggeration and its attendant vices, Miss 
Brune was an artist in all she did, and what is more in all she left undone. 

That rather blunt and clumsy satire “ ‘The Duchess of Bayswater” followed, 
and created more effect by reason of the blue blood in the cast, than its 
crude sketches of shop-keeping nobility would of themselves secure. Mr. 
Hugessen was eccentric and funny in a new way as the valetudinarian ; Mr. 
Gerald Carew played pertly and briskly as the valet; Mrs. Alexander as the 
fussy old gentleman's daughter did nothing with much grace and good humour ; 
and the Duchess was presented with the happiest mixture of patrician dignity 
and commercial servility by Miss Beatrice Prideaux-Brune, another clever and 
observant actress worthy of better things than farce. 


OUR BITTEREST FOE ” AT CASTLE COOLE. 

There is-but one objection to be taken to Mr. Gardner's powerful little drama 
asa piece foramateurs. It absolutely drips with heroism. Nota single character 
fronts the footlights for a minute before bubbles of it begin to ooze from his 
eyes, fingers, or lips. ‘This does not discount one’s enjoyment of the story, but 
it does increase the actors’ difficulties, for there is nothing harder to compass 
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than being heroic on the stage—except being heroic off. At the Earl of 
Belmore’s, near Enniskillen, they felt so remote from ordinary centres, however, 
that the conventional beroics might without protest be dispensed with. So 
away they went, and Henri the hunted spy, tormented lover, the dazed, wounded. 
starved patriot, had a comedy element evolved from his sufferings! Well, it 
wes a novelty and not a very indiscreet one. And the Hon. H.C. Butler who 
dared it deserved the praise he got, for Henri is a terribly awkward part, and 
this new reading reduced the snares it teems with by a goodly number. Sir 
Reginald Hardy added another to the gallant Von Rosenbergs who not only 
speak noble things and do them, but in look and voice give the impression that 
the nobility is not foreign to their nature. Blanche was played by Lady 
Florence Corry, who in all things but observance of tke relation between 
speech and gesture, is a pretty unpretentious actress, with some sweet pathetic 
notes of which she makes good use. 


“ BARBARA ” AND “GRASS WIDOWS” AT MALPAS. 

What number of fees Mr. French is reputed to collect per month from 
amateurs for Mr. Jerome’s touching miniature drama, I forget. But if there were 
a score of productions during September, there was none I will wager of all-round 
merit superior to those at the Jubilee Hall, Malpas. These three performances 
were excellent. “Barbara” is not a very complaisant person. Frequently she 
is so stand-offish that the actresses and actors occupied with her fall upon their 
victim and, so to speak, murder and mutilate the poor thing. But here they 
had studied her sufficiently to know her little ways and do justice both +o her 
good points and her failings. The Hon. Mary Hughes as the sempstress 
altruist was not, it must be admitted, quite the sempstress, but she was womanly 
and interesting, and the final passages were beautifully done. Her changes of 
mood too, as those of an ill-fed struggling underpaid worker, were truthfully 
conceived and realised. Miss Gwendolen Hughes had all the butterfly bright- 
ness and pretty wilfulness of Lilie, most childlike of ingénues. Mr. Arthur 
Walrond, though wanting variety and decision, was yet a fervent and impulsive 
Cecil, a more than acceptable lover; and Mr. Seymour Hughes was duly 
courteous in the old style, and insinuating in manner and equable in tone as the 
chatty old docter from the country. To wind up with came the operetta, a 
foil to the comedy, but a foil in the wrong place, for, unlike the arrangements at 
the marriage feast, the good wine (in play-acting) should be kept to the last, 
that the palate may retain the choicest of the flavours it has known. Mrs. St. 
Jobn Charlton was merry and clever in the piece and moreover well supported, 
but the plot is thin, the fun is thin, and nothing but good acting saves the 


play, 


“CASE FOR EVICTION ” AND “ CHATTERBOXES ” AT HEREFORD. 

The better the place, the better the deed. This “‘ wise saw” I apply to a 
“ modern instance,” and the fruit of the union is a saving clause for some of the 
acting in the hall of the Deanery at Hereford, when the skinny Cathedral organ 
fund was taking on flesh amonthago. Not that the acting was so naked, that it 
stood in actual need of that cloak of Charity which was displayed like a banner 
cver the portals ; but that it acquired an extra grace from the drapings of a 
corner of that useful garment. ‘“ The Case” isa very attractive case, so long 
as the original gilding is kept polished. But letits wit and brightness tarnish, 
and the look it will wear will be leaden. Mrs. O’ Brien. Miss Childe Pemberton, 
and Mr. Booker worked hard at the “Case,” but only now and then did it shine 
as it should. As ‘“ Chatterboxes ” Miss Bailey and Miss Pemberton were more 
at home, and the goodly allowance of smart sayings lost but little through their 
manner of speaking them. 


“THAT DREADFUL DOCTOR” AT EPPING. 

So far as my memory serves me, there are only two doctors on the stage. 
One is that bustling little gentleman in ‘“ Lords and Commons,” studied from 
the life of a famous physician since dead ; the other is that elaborate portrait 
by Mr. Grundy in “A Fool's Paradise.” The rest, and there are dozens of 
them, are mere tcarecrows, the outsides of human beings but sticks underneath, 
wooden, very wooden. This I mention to direct the minds of would-be 
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dramatists towards the medico. He is a capital subject for study. He can, 
and as a matter of fact does, hold life and death secrets. Good for heroes, 
good for villains, good for biting, stinging cynics, and good for benevolent old 
dii ex machina, as for example, Dr. Delaney in ‘‘ Sweet Lavender ”—he is about 
the best known type that not only is not worked to death, but actually 
remains fresh, a huge untapped source of comedy and serious drama. At Hill 
Hall the doctor in the play 1s what he is described in the bill, “ dreadful.” 
Sheer farce, unadulterated staginess, is this re-christened ‘‘ Charles his friend.” 
Whenever I see him I expect him to apply his stethoscope to Mrs. Beauchamp's 
heart and look through it! His humour is of that quality. With a man (if 
the term be appropriate) like this, not even so careful and reflective an actor as 
Mr. Mercer Adam can do much. Neatness and a shy touch of exaggeratioa 
are his characteristics, and these enlisted in a light comedy part do little more 
than naturalise it. To be natural in farce is to be underdone, and that, though 
rather harsh for the occasion, is the term best fitting Mr. Adam’s “ Dr. Mars.” 
Miss Dallas was pretty, piquant, interesting. All the timidly positive virtues 
are hers, as an actress. And Mr. Wills Lander, who showed himself an 
artistic stage manager and decorator, was just too self-conscious to be easy and 
convincing as the husband. 


“THE SLEEPING BEAUTY” AT WARGRAVE HILL. 

A book by Planché and music by Mr. Lionel Monckton ought to provide a 
good entertainment for any playgoer, whether, as the sign-board had it, “he’s 
man or he’s beast.” But it should be Planché, pure and inviolate, to please the 
person of culture. Up to dateness and topical editing are quite right—at the 
Gaiety. For the editor and actor there are men of comprehensive vision and 
individual opinion. It is gain, therefore, and not loss to hear their perversion 
of an old legend, to see their incongruous excrescences upon some ripe fruit of 
a medieval brain. To edit Planché with amateur acting and with an amateur 
pen though was a trifle risky, and Mr. B. Hannen’s good intentions did not 
greatly delay the descent of the edited work to a level Pianché unaided would 
surely not have reached. 

In honesty it must be said, however, that any malcontents there were had 
the cold satisfaction of shivering discontentedly in a hopeless minority. The 
guests, many of them distinguished and critical folk, as a body found nothing 
to grumble at. The excision of graceful writing for the introduction of 
modern sallies, was to their taste. In the violent contrast of the author's 
scholarly style and delicate playful wit, with brusque allusions piercingly 
pointed, they discovered nothing jarring, nothing to be “cut.’’ At the Gaiety 
itself, with a Saturday audience, and Mr. Arthur Roberts in the liveliest mood, 
the tide of appreciation could scarcely have run higher. The quicksands of 
disputable topics and discordant notes easily were covered with it, and only 
those perhaps whose eyes were strained to see noted the lapses from the 
polished original. Planché is still on sale, and his book may be had for six- 
pence. To quote him, therefore, or to narrate the plot, were quite superfluous, 
While to quote his soi-disant collaborateur were to cull lines from pithy 
journals. Of the music, however, one may speak. Several of the melodies 
were rarely sweet, and Mr. Monckton's pretty gift of composition was notably 
displayed. Best among the actors were Mr. B. Hannen as Prince Perfect ; 
Mr. E. C. Hannen as the King of Noland; Mr. L. Hannen as Lord Fac- 
totum ; and Mr. Mieville as the Dragon. Miss Mallett was a winsome Princess 
Isabelle. Queen Serena was played with dainty dignity by Mrs. E. C. Hannen. 
The Lady Aurora Abigail, as represented by Miss H. M. Mackenzie, was a 
woman of much character ; and Miss Olga Mackenzie and Miss Rose Hannen 
were prominent among the fairies. ‘Then there was dancing of the newest 
kind, and pretty groupings, and fairy-like dresses, and all the frow-/rou and 
colouring that Planché needs, so amends were made for tampering with the 
poetical parodist’s sparkling lines. 


SSS” 
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Musical Notes. 


“CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA.” 


Opera in one act, libretto alapted from G. VERGA, music by PIeTRO MASCAGNI. First performed 
at the Teatro Costanzi, Rome, May, 1890. Produced by Signor Lago, at the Shaftesbury Theatre, 
October 19th, 1891, 


Turiddu .. .. Sig. F. Vienas, Lola .. .. es Mdlle. MARIE BREMA. 
Alfio .. .. .. Sig. BROMBARA. Mamma Lucia .. Miss GRACE DAMIAN. 


Santuzza .. ..  Mdlle, ADELAIDE MUSIANI. 

The scene of the melodrama is in Sicily, and the characters are all peasants. 
Turiddu has deserted Santuzza in favour of a former mistress, Lola, now the 
wife of Alfio, who at present knows nothing of his wife’s intrigue. It is 
Easter morning; Santuzza has just learned her lover's treachery and is coming 
to pour out her sorrows to his mother Lucia. The prelude begins with a calm 
placid motive suggestive of the opening of a day of peace, followed by frag- 
ments of two airs to be met with later in the work. The second of these is © 
worked up in a crescendo, until in a moment, just as the fortissimo is attained, 
the movement is abruptly broken off and the voice of the tenor Turiddu is 
heard behind the curtain signing a Siciliana in praise of Lola to an accompani- 
ment of harps. The curtain rises on the village square, shewing the church on 
the one siiie and the house of Mamma Lucia on the other. The bells are 
ringing a merry peal and the villagers sing afresh and joyful chorus, This is 
closed by four sombre chords, and then, as a plaintive melody struggles up from 
the basses of the orchestra to the violins and flutes, Santuzza prays for news of 
Turiddu. A dialogue between Santuzza and the mother of her faithless lover 
is interrupted by the entrance of Altio. His song is of the gay muleteer style, 
praising the delights of his occupation and the fidelity of his wife. The 
service has now begun and Santuzza, after bewailing her fate, entreats the 
mother to go and pray for her. Turiddu enters and now the action of the 
play hastens. Santuzza endeavours to recall the old love. Turiddu partly 
wavers, when the voice of Lola is heard from the background. He is hardened 
in a moment and resists the prayers of Santuzza, increasing every moment in 
intensity. The agitation of the music reaches a climax when he thrusts her 
from him and she falls with a curse upon her lips, enforced by a chromatic 
passage in the orchestra. Alfio enters and learns the guilt of Lola; he swears 
vengeance. The church-goers are now leaving and assembling at the tavern 
opposita ; Turiddu with effrontery offers wine to Alfio, who refuses it. There is 
a challenge and an acceptance in Sicilian peasant fashion. In a scene of 
pretended intoxication Turiddu takes leave of his mother, and his departure is 
presently followed by the entry of an excited group announcing bis death. 
Such isthe simple outline of the miniature opera which has fascinated the whole 
of musical Europe. It is not easy to define its charm in words, It is a work of 
genius, and refuses to be classified or catalogued. It is full of original melody 
and of the happy employment of devices which, if not themselves original, are 
so used as to produce the impression of novelty: the devices, for instance, of 
cutting short a climax by the interposition of another theme, of alternating 
from ff to pp in the full rush of a movement—these are not unknown to 
musicians ; they have been employed before, sometimes with effects very 
different from those intended. But, as used by Mascagni, precisely at the 
moments when the situation demands them, their effect is immense. Through- 
out the whole play the music is born of the action, there is not a single bar but 
seems to have grown spontaneously, and yet. when the action gives him the 
opportunity for a lyrical interlude, Mascagni can write pure music such as the 
Siciliana, the first chorus and the orchestral Intermezzo, each of which isa gem 
in itself apart from its place in the drama. 

Of the performance it would be unfair to speak from a first night’s hearing 
only. There was a want of adequate preparation which time, no doubt, will 
remedy. The church music suffered from the want of an organ, and neither 
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orchestra nor chorus were thoroughly familiar with their parts. The principals, 
however, are good and are in sympathy with their réles, although the intentions 
of the principal soprano are in advance of her vocal powers. The greatest 
individual success was achieved by Signor Vignas in the tenor part of Turiddu. 
The encores he received were thoroughly well deserved, but it is a great pity 
that they should have been accorded. Surely when the composer has shown 
such thoroughly dramatic reticence, the management should see that his work 
is presented asa drama and not as a collection of vocal pieces. 


_ The autumn season which has thus been introduced promises to be full of 
interest. Signor Lago proposes to revive Rossini’s “Cenerentola” with Mdlle. 
Fabbri in Alboni’s great part, and Wagner's “ Flying Dutchman” with Miss 
Macintyre in the part of Senta. Seeing that many performances will no doubt 
be demanded of the “ Cavalleria Rusticana,” this list will probably complete 
the novelties, though Signor Lago contemplates also producing another opera of 
Gluck. At Covent Garden, Sir Augustus Harris has produced Gounod’s“ Philémon 
et Baucis,” a work which was heard in Paris as far back as 1860, but is still an 
absolute novelty in London, though Mr. Santley has familiarised us with one 
of its most striking numbers. The production of this work is highly creditable 
to the enterprise of SirA. Harris, but why should he describe it as the composer's 
“chef d’ceuvre.” In the opinion of the composer himself and of a select 
few of his admirers, “* Romeo” is his masterpiece ; in the opinion of the world 
in general, “ Faust” is entitled to that distinction ; but certainly no one ever 
proposed to found Gounod’s reputation on the basis of the “Philémon.” It 
contains some very clever writing, and, indeed is an excellent specimen of the 
“Prix de Rome” sort of composition. But Gounod was not inspired when he 
wrote “ Philémon,” as he was inspired in certain parts of ‘ Faust,” and in cer- 
tain parts of “ Romeo.” Opera frequenters will have an excellent opportunity 
of comparing a work of mere eminence with a work of inspiration, if they pay 
a visit to ‘“ Philémon,” and the “ Cavalleria ” on successive nights. The one is 
attractive, the other is irresistible. 


Music RECEIVED. 

Boosry & Co., Regent Street, W.—A batch of six excellent songs comes 
from this firm. ‘They are, “‘ What the Years Bring,” by Clifton Bingham and 
Frederic H. Cowen ; “ My Love, My Crown,” by F. Weatherly and Florence 
Aylward ; ‘‘ When Love is Kind,” an old melody, words by Thomas Moore ; 
“This Day Last Year,” by Arthur Chapman and Franco Novara ; “ Grieve 
Not, Deare Love,” the old English words set to music by Frank L. Moir ; and 
“Lorna Doone,” by A. J. Skinner and W. H. Middleton. All are very pretty 
and worthy of being included in a ballad singer’s list of new songs for the 
season which is upon us. 

Nove.io, Ewer & Co.—We have received No. 5 of “Short Voluntaries for 
the Organ,” selected from the works of many of the best known composers, 
and commendably arranged by Mr. John Hiles ; Nos. 11, 12, and 13 of Henry 
Smart, excellent original compositions for the organ ; and six easy voluntaries, 
Kate Loder. 

W. Moruey & Co., Regent Street, W.—From this firm come some pretty 
songs, which we have placed in order of merit. ‘“ Her Lad at Sea,” by Arthur 
Chapman and J. M. Capel ; “ If Ever,” written and composed by Gerald Lane ; 
“ Silver Shadows,” by John Muir and Thomas Hutchinson, Mus. Bac., Oxon ; 
“ Visions and Voices,” by H. L. D’Arcy Jaxone and Oliver King ; and “ This 
and That,” by Henry Pontet. “Carnavalesque, for the piano,” by P. de 
Vetski ; *“ Down by the Sea” waltz, by Gerald Lane ; and No. 3 of the St. 
James’s Dance Albums. 

SranLey, Lucas, Weber & Co., Oxford Street, W.—Six melodious songs 
reach us from this firm. ‘My Mary” and “The Silver Cord,” a sacred song, 
music of both by Alfred Hollins; “My Shepherd Boy,’ adapted from the 
entr'acte, “‘Idylle Ecossaise,” by Charles H. Fogg; “A Voice of Old,” by 
Edward Oxenford and Oliver King ; “ Asleep,’ by Theo. Marzialsand Halfdan 
Kjerulf ; and “If You Love Me,” by Clifton Bingham and Otto Carter ; “ The 
Bag of the Bee,” a madrigal for male voices, by Robert Herrick and B. Luard 
Selby. ‘“L’Automne,” valse by J. Albeniz, op. 170. 
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JosEPH WILLIAMS, Berners Street, W.—A little operetta (in two acts) of 
some considerable merit is “ Vingt-et-Un,” words by Lucy Wintle, and music 
by Virginia Wintle. It is for treble voices. ‘ The Wild Swans,” a dramatic 
cantata for female voices, written by M. C. Gillington (after the story by Hans 
Anderson), and composed by A. E. Horrocks. 

REYNOLDS & Co., Berners Street, W.—This firm sends us a number of the songs 
which are now being sung with such great success by Mr. Albert Chevalier, 
many of them being written in an excellent vein of humour. The more suc- 
cessful are, ‘ The Coster’s Courtship” and the “Coster’s Serenade,” and the 
popular “ Knockd’em in the Old Kent Road.” 

ForsyTtH Brotuers, of Regent Street, W., send us a sonata in C minor 
for the organ, by R. Ernest Bryson. 

WEEKES & Co., of Hanover Street, W., send a little volume of songs, 
words by E. J. and G. F. Armstrong ; set to music by James C. Culwich. 


Se 


Our Omnibus-Box. 


We have received the following letter from Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree, in 
reference to an article on the “ Matinée Question,’ which appeared in our 
October issue :— 

“To the Editors of Tur THEATRE. “10th October, 1891. 

“ DEAR Siks,—I have read with interest Mr. Adair Fitzgerald's article in the 
current number of Tue THeatre. In this, managers are accused of an un- 
willingness to produce the works of unknown authors. Mr. Adair mentions 
‘Captain Swift’ as a solitary instance of a piece by an unknown author being 
produced by a manager. 

“Will you allow me to remind your contributor that ‘The Red Lamp,’ by 
Mr. Outram Tristram, was also produced under my management. ‘ Beau 
Austin’ was written by authors who certainly were new to what is styled by 
some the ‘dramatic ring.’ ‘The Ballad-monger’ was written by writers prac- 
tically new to the stage, Messrs. Besant and Pollock. 

“ Again, ‘The Duchess of Bayswater,’ a one-act play by Mr. Heathcote, was 
produced by me; so was ‘A Compromising Case,’ by Mrs. Small; so was 
‘Death and Rachel,’ by Miss Clo Graves. A four-act play by a new author 
has been accepted by me for production this season. If managers prefer the 
works of tried authors, it is because experience has taught them that the works 
of untried authors are rarely successful.—* Yours taithfully, 

“i. BB. TRE.” 


Responding to the toast of his health at a banquet given in his honour, on the 
14th of October, by the Liverpool Philomathic Society, Mr. Henry Irving said 
{and what clear-minded, and clean-minded, lover of the stage and its literature 
will not endorse his remarks) : — 


“T lately read in the polite language of the writer of a book about what is called 
“ Tbsenism,” that our finished actors and actresses cann»t play Ibsen because they are 
ignoramuses. I thought that some of our younger actresses had played Ibsen rather 
well, though this, it seems, is because they are novices in art, but experienced in 
what is called the political and social movement. Outside this mysterious movement 
you find “ inevitably sentimental actresses,” we are told, who are quite good enoogh 
for Shakespeare, but not educated enough for Ibsen. I understand from this 
authority that one of the qualifications for playing Ibsen is to have no fear of 
making yourself “ acutely rediculous,’ and I can easily believe that this exponent 
of Ibsen is not troubled by that kind of trepidation ; but if the “ inevitably senti- 
mental actress” in Shakespeare should be a Helen Faucit or an Ellen Terry, I think 
that most of you will be satisfied with her capacity for the finest achievements of 
her art. It is certainly a ludicrous pretension that the fitness to play Shakespeare 
disqualifies an artist for embodying the creations of some dramatist who is supposed 
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to represent a political anti-social movement. I do not know whether the Ibsen 
drama will obtain any permanent standing on our stage, but it is a comfort to find 
that in the opinion of the author I have quoted Shakespeare will not be entirely 
extinguished. I cannot share the lugubrious views so freely expressed by certain. 
modern writers with regard to either the present or the future of our stage. We 
hear from one doleful dramatist that he suffers most acutely because the public 
will not allow him to introduce literature into his plays. Upon my word, I think 
he need only take heart of grace, and make the experiment. Others have done so 
and are doing so with excellent success. I am satisfied that more good plays have 
been written within the last forty years than in the half-century preceding, and I 
am encouraged more than I can say for the future of the art which I love when I 
see the great number of earnest young recruits daily joining its ranks from the 
great body of the more highly educated classes.” 


“The Diary of a Tramp,” Mr. Corney Grain's new musical sketch given for 
the first time at St. George's Hall on Monday, October 19th, is, in a measure, 
a new departure, for Mr. Grain gives us more of the “ costermonger” element 
in it than we have previously had in any of his sketches. In it he gives us the 
experiences of “The Only Man Left in the Club,” and the delight of cheap 
trippers in a tenderly written “ Fortnight at the Sea,” and the delight of poor 
children who see the ocean for the first time. He recalls the joys of youth in 
the “ Happy Days of Childhood ; the Ballade of Chocolate Cream,” and gives 
us an amateur’s comic song of “Seeing Life” as sung in a genteel boarding- 
house. Mr. Grain describes the inmates of this, interviews a railway porter, 
describes the deadly dulness of cathedral towns, the humours of ladies on each 
other’s dresses, the contents of a lady's purse, has a merry movement on a 
baby and a perambulator, and on many other subjects, all of which he makes 
amusing in his own pleasant way. 


Mr. W. Davenport Adams delivered a very interesting lecture to the 
members of the Playgoer’s Club on the 15th October, taking as his subject 
“ The Stage of the Future.” Passing in review the plays of the present day, and 
of those to come, of which Mr. Adams thinks well and hopefully, he regretted the 
dearth of coming actors, arising from the prevalence of long runs, which debar 
the actor from gaining experience. Mr. Adams, therefore, advocated that the 
“ repertory ” system should be adopted more generally, and also that theatres 
should confine themselves and adhere to one style of entertainment ; and 
enforced, above all things, his opinion that the theatre’s first object should be 
to amuse, and that, therefore, 1t should not obey the dictates of any particular 
school. Mr>J. F. Nisbet was in the chair. Mr. J. T. Grein is now the 
president of the Playgoer’s Club in the place of Mr. J. K. Jerome, who was 
compelled to resign, much to the regret of the members. 

The Haymarket Theatre resumed the interrupted but most successful run of 
“The Dancing Girl,” on October 5th. There were no changes in the cast, but 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree having lost his voice for an evening or two, the character 
of the Duke of Guisebury was again most ably represented by Mr. Fred 
Harrison. 


The second edition of “ Joan of Arc” was produced at the Gaiety on Sep- 
tember 30th. There were no special alterations in the cast. Mr. Arthur 
Roberts resumed his old character, and introduced a new song entitled, ‘“ Randy 
Oh,” to which exception was taken by the Licenser of plays on the score that it 
was calculated to bring a young nobleman and politician into ridicule. The 
mention of the nam? was consequently avoided by Mr. Roberts, but the song 
was littlealtered. After atime Miss Ada Blanche appeared in the title-réle, Miss 
Marion Hood having given up the part. 


A very gratifying testimonial was presented to Mr. Edward Compton at the 
Opera Comique on the afternoon of Wednesday, September 30th. The pre- 
sentation was made by Mr. Michael Gunn, in tne name of sundry provincial 
managers, friends, and members of Mr. Compton's company, numbering in all 


about 100, who had inscribed their names in an album which accompanied the : 


handsome tea, coffee and dinner service of plate. Mr. Edward Compton's speech 
in returning thanks was charmingly modest. 
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“By the Sea,” a ballet divertissement, in' one tableau, by Madame Katti 
Lanner, the music to which has been composed by M. L. Wenzel, ‘has proved 
a great success at the Empire Theatre of Varieties. The dresses are magnificent, 
and indeed the whole production is staged with lavishness. 


“ A Royal Divorce ” is proviug very successful at the New Olympic and attests 
to the popularity of Mr. W. G. Wills romantic drama and Mr. W. W. Kelly’s 
wisdom in giving a poetic play magnificently staged at popular prices. Miss 
Grace Hawthorne as the Empress Josephine nightly commands the sympathy 
of the crowded houses. 


M. Maurice Maeterlinck, Mr. Archer’s eulogy of whom in the Fortnightly 
is referred to in another part of the present number of THE THEATRE, 
is a Fleming by birth, an avocat by profession, an author by choice. He has 
adopted the realistic-pessimism of the Mirabeau and Zola methods for the 


M. MAURICE MARTERLINCK. 


expounding of his views, such as they are, though, we believe, he acknowledges 
no allegiance to any one school of thought, or system of, what we may call, 
anti-cosmetics. .He is known as the “ Belgian Shakespeare,” he writes for 
posterity, and he is twenty-seven years of age. Le vrai moyen d’étre trompé, 
c'est de se croire plus fin que les autres. We are indebted to the courtesy of the 
editor of Black and White for our illustration of M. Maeterlinck. 


Mr. George Alexander re-opened the St. James’s Theatre September 30th, 
with C. Haddon Chambers’ “The Idler.” The only important alteration in 
the cast was that Miss Lily Hanbury played Kate Merryweather instead of 
Miss Maude Millett, who has taken out a company of her own on tour, operiing at 
Cambridge on October 26th. Miss Hanbury was very charming, but hardly 
possesses the “ wilful witchery ” for the character. Later, Miss Fanny Coleman 


took satisfactorily Lady Monckton’s part as Mrs. Cross. “Molitre ” made up the 
programme. 


A most charming souvenir of “ L’Enfant Prodigue” has reached us from Mr. 
Alfred Ellis, of 20, Upper Baker Street, London. It consists of five mounted 
Woodburytypes of the five characters in this piece, enclosed in a tastefully 
designed cover and fastened with ribbon. The photographs are excellent, and 


the whole forms a very dainty memorial of a very pretty episode in our stage 
annals : 
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“The Parson,” farcical comedy, and “ Foiled,” dramatic episode, both pro- 
duced for one night at the Globe Theatre on Saturday, October 10th, by 
Mr. F.J. Leslie, are simply mentioned in order that we may express our surprise 
that any manager should presume to tax the patience of an audience by placing 
such badly rehearsed and worse written plays before them. Of “ The Parson” 
it is perhaps only just to state that it was an early work of the author, and by 
him unauthorised for production. 


TO MARY ANSELL. 
(UPON FIRST SEEING HER PLAY.) 


We climbed the hill together, you and I— 
Do you vemember that brave Augus! day 2— 
The rocks and heather of our upward way, 
The Yorkshire air, the wonder of the sicy, 
The noon-day cloudlets that fled wind-blown by, 
And all the glory of the dim array 
Of vale and woodland that before us lay, 
Steeped rich in summer beauty far and nigh ! 


I thought you then a goddess of the hills, 
A heather goddess ; dew, stars, sun and flowers, 
They were your sisters, and the mountain rills. 
Two years sped by, and then in other hours 
I met you, hill-nymph, goddess of my heart,— 
My heather goddess,— Mistress of an Art ! 


—E. T. C. 


New Plays 


PRODUCED AND IMPORTANT REVIVALS in London, from September 20th, 1891, 
to October 24th, 1891 :— 
(Revivals are marked thus®). 
Sept. 24 “ Captain Billy,” operetta, in one act, words by Harry Greenbank, 
music by Francois Cellier. Savoy. 
» 26 “The American,” play, in four acts, founded by Henry James upon 
his novel of the same name (originally produced at Winter Gardens, 
Southport, January 3rd, 1891). Opera Comique. 
» 26 “A Dead Letter,” drama, in one act, by W. A. Brabner (originally 
produced at Gaiety, Dublin, April 17th, 1891). Opera Comique. 
» 30° “Joan of Arc,” second edition of the burlesque, by J. L. Shine and 
Adrian Ross. Gaiety. : 
» 30° “ The Idler,” play, in four acts, by C. Haddon Chambers. St. James's. 
Oct. 5 “The Wings of the Storm,” drama, in a prologue and three acts, by 
R. J. Barlow and William North. Globe. 
» 58 “The Scribe ; or, Love and Letters,” operetta written and music 
composed by Phillip Hayman. Globe. 
» 5 “Slightly Suspicious,” farce, by Josiah Byron. Globe. 
Se asics ee Girl,” four act play, by Henry Arthur Jones. Hay- 
market. 
» 5 “Grif,” drama, in four acts, by W. Lestocq, from B. L. Farjeon’s 
novel ef the same name. Surrey. . 
5 “99,” drama, in two parts and five acts, by Dion Boucicault. 
Standard. 
» 7 “The County Councillor,” comedy, in three acts, by H. Graham (for 
: copyright purposes). Ladbroke Hall. 
', 9 “ Thérése Raquin,” drama, in four acts, by Emile Zola, translated by 
A. Teixeira de Mattos. Royalty. 
eo canal farcical comedy, in three acts (author unannounced). 
lobe. - 
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Oct. 10 “Foiled,” a dramatic episode, by J. R. Alberton. Globe. 

12 “The Prince and the Pauper,” play, in four acts, founded on Mark 
Twain’s Historical Romance, by Joseph Hatton. Vaudeville. 

12 “Stolen from Home; or, Human Hearts,’ drama, in three acts. 
(Author unannounced). Sadler's Wells. 

12 “Beauty and the Beast,” burlesque, in five scenes. Sadler’s Wells. 

21° “The Liar,” comedy, in two acts, by S. Foote. Matinée. Opera Comique. 

21 “The Queen's Room,” poetical play, in one act, by F. Frankfort 
Moore. Matinée. Opera Comique. 

a. 4% a Prodigy,” “lively” comedy, in three acts, by Clyde Fitch. 

ourt. 

22 “Godpapa,” farcical comedy, in three acts, by F. C. Phillips and 
Charles Brookfield. Comedy. 

24 * The Times,” original comedy, in four acts, by A.W. Pinero. Terry's. 

In the Provinces, from September 6th, 1891, to October 20th, 1891 :— 


.14 “ Babes in the Wood,” burlesque extravaganza, by Martin Byam and 
Byam Wyke. Lyric Hall, Rhyl. 

18 “Can He Forgive Her?” play, in prologue and four acts, by Mrs. 
Charles Calvert. Comedy Theatre, Manchester. 

21 “Madame Cartouche,” comic opera, in three acts, by Leon Vasseur, 
adapted by H. Sutherland Edwards (Paris, 1886). Royal Opera 
House, Leicester. 

“Bells of Fate,” drama, in five acts, by Edward Darby. Queen’s 
Theatre, Keighley. 
“Hope,” comedy, in three acts. Prince of Wales's. Liverpool. 
“Claimants,” comedy, in one act, adapted by Hermann Vezin from 
Kotzebue. Assembly Rooms, Worthing. 
“Mrs. M.P.,” comedy, in three acts, adapted from the German of 
Julius Rosen by Hermann Vezin. Assembly Rooms, Worthing. 
“ Cousin Jack,” comedy, in three acts, adapted from the German by 
Hermann Vezin. Assembly Rooms, Worthing. 
5 “Our Relations,” farcical comedy, in three acts, by Frederick Jarman. 
Brighton Aquarium, 
7 “The Shamrock and the Rose,” Irish drama, in four acts, by Walter 
Reynolds. T.R., Huddersfield. 

12 “The Showman’s Daughter,” domestic comedy, in three acts, by Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson-Burnett. T.R., Worcester. 

13. “ A Romance of Love,” comedy-drama, in two acts, by Alex. Steven 
Queen’s Rooms, Berwick-on-T weed. 

16 “Jones,” three-act farcical comedy, by Arthur Shirley and Benjamin 
Landeck. Royal, Bury. 

16 “For Valour,” love story, in one act, by C.S. Fawcett. Royal, York. 

20 “Sylvia,” romantic opera, written by M. J. Blatchford, and composed 
by J. H. Sykes. Grand, Halifax. 

Paris, from September 17th, 1891, to October 22nd, 1891 :— 
.18 “Le Médécin des Folles,” a five-act piece, by MM. X de Montépin 
and Jules Dornay. Ambigu. 

18 “Compére Guilleri,” three-act comic opera, words by MM. Burani 
and Paul Cavalier, music by M. Henry Perry. Menus Plaisirs. 

19 “L'Herbager,” three-act comedy, by M. Paul Harel. Odéon. 

19 “Les Marionnettes de l’Année,” review, in three acts and twelve 
scenes, by M. Charles Clairville. Renaissance. 

24 “Le Mitron,” vaudeville-operetta, by MM. Boucheron and Mars, 
music by M. André Martinet. Folies-Dramatiques. 

30 “La Mer,” piece, in three acts, by M. Jean Jullien. Odéon. 

3 “L'Ami de la Maison,” comedy, in three acts, by MM. Hippolyte 
Raymond and Maxime Boucheron. Frangais. 

9° ‘“ L’Honneur de Ja Maison,” drama, in five acts, by Léon Battu and 
M. Maurice Desvignes. Chateau D’Eau. 

10° “ Kean,”comedy,in fiveacts and six scenes,by Alexandre Dumas. Odéon. 

17° “ Cdipe Roi,” tragedy, in five acts, Jules Lacroix’s translation. 
Francais. 

22° “ Nos lntimes,” by Victorien Sardou. Vaudeville. 

22 “Mamzelle Quinquina,” melodrama, in five acts, by F. Oswald. Ambigu. 





